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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  COMMUNE. 

“  The  affairs  of  France  are  most  unsettled.  There  is 
BO  confidence  in  any  man  or  party,  and  there  are  discon¬ 
tent  and  mistrust  and  alarm.  AJl  feel  that  things  cannot 
go  on  in  their  present  form ;  but  none  can  foresee  what 
will  follow.  It  may  be  a  continuance  of  internal  dissen¬ 
sion,  but  in  an  aggravated  form.  It  may  be  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  external  violence.”  So  the  late  Lord  Auckland 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  summer  of  1848,  3vhen  events 
were  preparing  for  the  rise  of  Napoleon  the  Third  ;  and 
the  words,  true  of  many  other  periods  in  recent  French 
history,  are  especially  applicable  to  the  present  time. 
The  disasters,  quickly  following  one  another,  that  have 
lately  befallen  Jb'rance  seem  not  yet  to  be  exhausted. 
Nothing  is  certain  but  that  fresh’  troubles  will  be  added 
to  the  old  ones ;  and  as  we  look  around  there  is  nothing 
hot  “  discontent,  mistrust,  and  alarm.”  All  ask,  but  none 
can  say,  how  or  when  it  will  end. 

The  gloomiest  feature  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  the 
incapacity  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  it  has  chosen.  For  this  no  blame  may  be  due  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  may  be  that  all  that 
could  be  done  towards  the  restoration  of  order  has  been 
done,  and  that,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  troops  and 
the  civil  officers  for  the  Paris  insurgents,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  nothing  more  is  possible.  But  that  does 
not  mend  matters.  If  we  are  to  acquit  M.  Thiers  and 
his  supporters  of  criminal  negligence,  the  charge  of  un¬ 
fitness  for  the  duties  they  have  assumed  only  falls  on 
them  with  the  greater  force.  They  do  nothing  but  make 
bombastic  *  speeches  and  write  violent  proclamations, 
mouth  and  point  at  one  another,  and  indulge  in  mean¬ 
ingless  condemnation  of  everybody  else,  while  rebellion 
is  abroad,  while  schemers  of  various  schemes  are  hard  at 
work,  and  while  some  future  of  which  we  can  predicate 
nothing  but  that  it  will  be  disastrous,  is  gi’owdng  out  of 
the  frivolities  and  vices  of  the  present.  The  Royalist 
party  is  plotting ;  the  Imperialist  party  is  plotting  ;  the 
boclesi^tical  party  is  plotting ;  while  the  moderate 
^publican  party  does  nothing,  and  the  extreme  Repub- 
hcan  party  ^one  has  openly  done  anything  of  moment. 

That  this  latter  party  has  been  so  strangely  success- 
nil  during  the  past  fortnight  is  less  alarming  to  us  than 
it  18  to  many  ;  but  we  cannot  feel  very  much  satisfaction 
at  its  recent  progress  under  its  new  leaders  in  Paris. 

n^  again,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  before,  but 
finder  conditions  that  render  the  failure  especially  dis- 
earteuing,  it  seems  as  if  a  good  cause  were  being  hope- 
ss  y  spoilt,  and  France,  with  a  prospect  of  speedy 
egeneration,  were  to  be  made  the  sport  of  fraud  and 
personal  greed  and  of  collective  blundering, 
throw  back  and  seriously  cripple  the  chances 

of  healthy  Republicanism. 

cani^^^  fhore  is  some  health,  however,  in  the  Republi- 
iid  in  Paris  and  apparently  stretching 

uence  far  beyond  the  city  walls,  is  clear.  We 


have  not  yet  heard  all  the  truth  about  this  rampant 
Communism.  That  scandalous  things  have  been  done 
by  iti  and  yet  more  scandalous  things  have  been  thought 
of,  we  know.  The  brutal  conduct  on  the  18th  of  March, 
and  later  days,  when  the  Communists  murdered  two 
generals  and  prepared  to  murder  many  others  of  their 
defenceless  townsmen  and  townswomen  ;  the  silly  con¬ 
duct  of  the  28th  of  March,  when  the  Commune  was 
formally  proclaimed  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  "Ville ;  the 
rough  acts  committed  here  and  there,  in  seizing  public ' 
money  and  despoiling  private  capitalists;  the  violent 
letters  allowed  to  appear  in  official  and  semi-official* 
journals  countenancing  assassination  and  advocating 
measures  wholly  opposed  to  the  well-being  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  all  these  things,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
sort,  have  been  diligently  reported  to  ns,  and  they  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  evidence  that  the  men  now  in  authority 
in  Paris  are  not  men  whom  it  is  safe  to  trust  with  pre¬ 
sent  power,  or  from  whom  good  government  in  the  future 
could  be  expected,  even  if  they  showed  any.  signs  of 
ability  to  make  their  rule  a  durable  one.  But  it  is  hot 
all  bad.  The  trick,  if  it  was  a  trick,  by  which  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  contrived  to  convert  its  lawless  Govern¬ 
ment  into  a  Government  as  legal  as  anything  could  bo 
amid  the  turmoil  and  indplence'of  the  election  of  last 
Sunday,*  was  a  triumph  of  strategy,  and  the  action  of 
the  Commune,  before  and  since,  if  blameworthy  in 
many  respects,  has  been  marked  by  far  fewer  vices 
than  might  have  been  expected.  We  must  charge 
the  population  of  Paris  with  incredible  apathy  if 
we  l^lieve  that  it  has  submitted  calmly  to  such  a 
Reign  of  Terror  as  the  sensational  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  paint  for  us.  Folly,  and  worse  than  folly, 
it  doubtless  has  in  plenty ;  but  underlying  the  folly 
there  is  certainly  much  wisdom,  or  it  could  >  not,  by 
such  simple  means  as  it  has  used,  have  succeeded  as 
completely  as  it  has.  Illogical  and  unphilosophical  as 
are  the  theories  of  these  extreme  Communists,  and  ugly  as 
are  some  of  their  achievements  in  Paris  during  these  two 
weeks,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  are  not 
altogether  selfish  or  silly,  and  that  they  have  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  heart. 

French  communism,  which  is  far  stronger  than  the 
communism  of  any  other  European  country,  though 
every  country  has  much  latent  communism  in  it, 
draws  its  life  from  commendable  sources.  Belleville 
and  La  Villotto,  and  the  corresponding  quarters  of 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  'are  not  such  'dens  of  vice  as 
lostile  critics  tell  us.  The  temper  that  guides  them  is 
not  an  altogether  unworthy  one.  It  is  a  temper  founded 
on  an  honest  and'  useful  desire  to  win  for  each  man’s 
abour  its  full  reward,  to  do  away  with  all  shams  and 
tyrannies,  to  weaken  all  ties  of  nationality,  and  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  universal  brotherhood  among 
men.  It  has  shams  and  tyrannies  of  its  own;  but 
these  will  be  purged  out  by  greater  intelligence, 
and  the  good  that  is  in  it  will  bo  of  real  benefit  to  the 
wyerld.  Are  not  the  Paris  Communists  even  now  fight- 
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ing  a  good  fight  for  France  ?  They  represent  the  wishes 
of  the  working-men  of  the  towns  as  against  the  wishes 
of  the  working-men  of  the  country ;  and,  misguided  as 
the  town-labourers  may  be,  they  are  wiser  than  the 
|)easants.  These  peasants  are  hardly  better,  in  mind  or 
^body,  than  their  great  grandfathers  and  all  their  earlier 
ancestors  of  the  ancien  regime.  Boors  and  clod-hoppers 
indeed,  they  are  still  serfs.  The  cruel  yoke  of  feudalism 
is  upon  them.  So  long  as  they  have  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  what  care  they  ?  All  the  few  thoughts  they  have 
are  instilled  into  them  by  country  priests  and  country 
gentle-folk,  who,  sometimes  giving  them  good  thoughts, 
are  not  generally  wise  teachers.  The  peasants  are  Royalists 
or  Imperialists,  generally  the  former — at  the  dictation  of 
their  betters.  From  them  comes  the  strength  of  the 
monarchical  party  in  France,  a  strength  based  on  stu¬ 
pidity,  and  which,  according  to  every  precedent  in  French 
history,  must  apply  itself  in  patching  up  the  shreds  of 
misrule  left  by  tne  House  of  Bourbon.  The  Paris  Com¬ 
munists  see  what  danger  is  impending,  and  they 
have  set  themselves  to  withstand  it.  If  they  have  done 
it  foolishly,  Napoleonism  must  be  chiefly  blamed. 
Napoleonism  had  most  of  its  support  from  the  great 
towns,  though  those  towns  were  always  its  chief 
opponents  in  many  respects.  It  was  by  pitting  class 
against  class  in  the  great  centres  of  national  life,  by 
bribing  the  working-men  with  artificial  encouragements 
to  labour,  that  the  ex-Emperor  held  his  place  for  twenty 
years.  He  might  have  educated  the  labouring  classes 
of  Paris  and  other  parts,  and  made  of  them  good  citizens. 
Instead  of  that,  fearing  them  and  petting  them,  he  only 
tried  to  weaken  their  powers.  And  now  we  see  what  it 
has  come  to  ;  Belleville  is  fall  of  all  the  exploded  theories 
of  Saint  Simon,  and  Fourier,  and  Baboeuf.  Yet  Belle¬ 
ville  rules  Paris,  and  Paris  is  a  terror  to  France.  The 
Communists  have  learnt  to  hate  both  monarchism  and 
Imperialism — certainly  both  good  things  to  hate,  if  the 
liatred  be  only  shown  in  wise  ways ;  and  they  are  striving 
to  set  up  for  themselves  an  authority  which  cannot  last 
long,  and  which  in  spite  of  the  latent  good  that  is  in  it, 
threatens  to  cause  much  present  and  future  trouble  to 
the  nation.  We  can  only  hope  that  out  of  the  darkness 
which  now  hangs  over  France,  some  ray  of  light  will 
shine  to  guide  its  people  into  some  sort  of  salvation. 
But  where  can  we  look  for  a  star  of  Bethlehem  P  And 
if  we  see  one,  how  can  we  know  that  it  points  to  a  real 
Saviour,  and  not  to  such  another  anti-Christ  as,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Camming,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was,  or 
is,  or  will  be  ? 


A  PRAYER  FOR  EXPATRIATION. 

On  Monday  last  a  deputation  of  working  men  waited 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor-Law  Board,  to  remind 
him  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  want  of  employ¬ 
ment  among  thousands  and  thousands  of  working 
men,”  and  to  urge  that  relief  should  be  given  by  a 
Government  scheme  of  emigration.  Their  proposal 
was  vague,  ranging  from  a  rate  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
in  London  to  a  slice  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  even 
the  mere  use  of  idle  vessels  belonging  to  Government. 
The  severity  of  the  distress  that  has  led  to  this  move¬ 
ment  is  deplorable,  and  any  feasible  plan  of  relieving  it 
should  bo  anxiously  considered.  The  plan  suggested  by 
these  well-meaning  gentlemen,  however,  is  altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  emigration  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  on 
the  labour-market  at  home,  it  is  a  very  different  ques* 
tion  whether  it  ought  to  bo  conducted  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  Apart  altogether  from  the  costliness  of  all  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakings,  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the 
case  of  emigration.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government 
can  never  be  quite  sure  of  the  wants  of  various  districts, 
and  may  run  the  risk  of  flooding  the  market  with  work¬ 
men,  lowering  wages,  and  producing  the  same  distress 
as  exists  here.  If  there  is  no  interference,  a  self-adjust¬ 
ing  process  continually  takes  place.  Those  who  are  in 
the  colony  write  homo  to  their  friends  when  the  prospect 
is  good,  and  new  labourers  are  brought  in  only  when 


there  is  a  fresh  demand,  while  they  at  once  find  them¬ 
selves  among  friends,  and  escape  some  of  the  most 
painful  trials  and  hardships  of  new-comers.  Labour  is 
thus  quietly  introduced  where  it  is  wanted,  when  it  is 
wanted,  and  as  much  as  is  wanted.  No  diligence  on 
the  part  of  Goverament  officials  could  accomplish  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  labour,  with  an  appmach 
to  such  nice  adjustment.  Even  well-informed  men  give 
the  most  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  demand  for 
labour  in  their  respective  districts. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  n  few  mistakes 
although  producing  much  loss  and  suffering,  ought  not 
to  prevent  Government  doing  its  best.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  remains.  A  tax  for  emigration  means  that  the 
English  capitalist  is  to  be  mulcted  in  two  ways ;  he  is  to 
be  made  to  pay  for  sending  away  labourers,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  give  higher  wages  to  those  who  remain  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  labourers. 
He  may  not  want  more  workmen  at  this  moment,  hut 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months  he  may  be  unable  to  get  them 
and  be  compelled  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  rest.  A^ 
capitalist  may  not  unnaturally  object  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  that  has  no  object  save  to  help  labour  in  its 
competition  with  capital.  Such  conduct  may  not  be 
very  patriotic,  it  is  certainly  not  disinterested  or  gene¬ 
rous,  but  it  is  not  un-English.  In  fairness,  also,  we 
must  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  In  New 
South  Wales  a  conflict  has  been  going  on  with  great 
bitterness  in  the  local  Parliament,  between  the  workmen 
and  employers,  on  the  subject  of  immigration.  Wages 
are  very  high,  and  the  employers  are  anxious  to  bring  in 
more  workmen,  and  to  extend  their  operations  by  lower¬ 
ing  wages.  A  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  an  immigration  agent,  and 
for  the  payment,  out  of  the  taxes,  of  the  passages  of 
good  immigrants.  A  Bill  was  brought  in  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  but  was  met 
with  so  fierce  an  opposition  from  the  working  men  that 
it  had  to  be  abandoned.  Of  course  workmen  will  never 
be  able  to  see  why,  in  order  that  a  few  men  should 
rapidly  accumulate  large  fortunes,  their  earnings  should 
bo  expended  in  bringing  in  competitors  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  their  mouths.  They  say  to  the  capitalists, 

“  If  you  choose,  you  can  send  over  to  England  and  pay 
for  emigrants  ;  but  you  shall  not  spend  our  money ;  we 
have  come  hero  at  great  cost  to  ourselves,  with  much 
self-denial,  separating  ourselves  from  friends  that  are 
dear  to  us  ;  we  get  higher  wages  undoubtedly,  else 
wo  should  not  have  come  ;  but  we  shall  not  suffer  our 
earnings  to  bo  employed  in  helping  you  to  grow  rich  by 
reducing  us  to  the  state  of  poverty  we  were  in  at  home, 
and  to  escape  from  which  we  have  travelled  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.”  Such  a  plea  is  unassailable;  and  it 
disposes  altogether  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Government  interference. 

The  agitation  begins  hero  at  the  wrong  end.  It  may 
bo  quite  true  that  we  have  more  labour  than  we  want, 
but  do  the  colonies  want  it  ?  The  reports  obtained  from 
the  Governors  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales  give  no  encouragement.  At  the 
two  former  places  there  is  no  demand  for  immigrants, 
and  in  New  South  Wales  the  workmen  combine  to 
^posc  any  Government  assistance  to  immigrants. 
Canada  is  the  only  colony  that  seems  at  present  ^Img 
to  take  more  labour,  but  two  facts  damp  its  ardow. 
Some  years  ago  a  great  many  emigrants  were  sent  to 
Canada,  and  the  first  thing  they  did  wim  to  cross  over 
into  the  States ;  and  some  of  the  emigrants  of  1“ 
turned  out  so  badly  that  the  Canadians  are 
to  speculate  in  immigration.  A  sure  test  of  the  ,  * 
ness  of  any  influx  of  labour  is  the  willingness  of  ® 
colonies  to  pay  for  it ;  if  they  are  very  anxious  to  gJJ 
workmen  and  can  give  high  wages,  they  will  rw  » J 
advance  the  passage  money.  The  power  of 
to  absorb  labour  is  greatly  exaggerated.  “ 
fertile  land  to  be  given  away  ”  is  very  tempting, 
people  forget  that  it  requires  more  than  ^ 

take  in  waste  land.  The  farmer  must  have  ?  .a 
live  in,  tools  to  work  with,  seed  to  sow,  and  food 
to  sustain  him  till  he  can  gather  in  his  crops. 
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SUNDAY  TRADING. 

Two  very  strange  measures  will  come  before  the- 
House  of  Commons  for  their  second  reading  after 
the  Easter  recess.  On  April  the  26th  Mr  Hughes  will 
again  move  his  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  and  on  Juno  the 
21st  Mr  Rylands  will  again  propose  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  liquor  on  Sunday.  The  law  upon  these  subjects  is 
foolish  enough  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  it  is  hard  tO' 
see  why  private  members  should  feel  themselves- 
“  exercised  ”  by  the  call  of  duty  to  make  it  yet  worse. 
The  Act  29,  Car.  II.,  is  at  present  chiefly  useful  as  a 
specimen  of  how  not  to  legislate,  and  as  providing  a 
raison  d'etre  for  certain  amateur  common  informers.  It 
is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  legislator  can* 
produce  virtue  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  its  preamble 
orders  “  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatso¬ 
ever  shall,  upon  every  Lord’s  day,  apply  themselves  to  the 
observation  of  the  same,  by  exercising  themselves  thereon 
in  the  duties  of  piety  and  true  religion,  both  publicly  and 
privately.”  That  this  laudable  result  may  be  the  better 
secured,  the  Act  imposes  certain  petty  penalties  upon- 
those  who,  upon  the  Lord’s  day,  **  exercise  their  ordi¬ 
nary  calling,”  making  an  exception  in  favour  of  works  of 
charity  and  mercy  alone.  And,  so  far  is  this  rusty  old 
piece  of  legislation  from  being  a  dead  letter,  that  hardly 
a  week  elapses  but  the  Rev.  Bee  Wright,  a  gentleman 
who  is  eaten  up  with  zeal  for  the  day  of  the  Lord,, 
wreaks  all  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  some 
small  tradesman  who  has  sold  snufi*,  or  oranges,  or 
newspapers,  in  defiance  of  the  Act. 

Of  Mr  Rylands’s  Bill  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  it 
absolutely  and  altogether  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor 
upon  the  Sunday,  except  as  a  work  of  charity  and 
mercy  towards  “  travellers  and  lodgers.”  It  is  doubtful, 
of  course,  how  far  the  Morning  Advertiser  is  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  open  public-house  is  the  bulwark  of 
all  our  liberties ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  Mr  Rylands’s  preamble,  that  “  the 
provisions  in  force  against  the  sale  of  fermented  and 
distilled  liquors  during  certain  hours  of  the  Sunday 
have  been  found  to  be  attended  with  great  public  bene¬ 
fits.”  But  a  certain  amount  of  beer  is  almost  as  much 
a  necessary  as  are  potatoes  or  bread ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  we  should  not  be  content  with  limiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  on  Sunday  to  certain  very  narrow  hours,  or 
with  forbidding  all  drinking  “  on  the  premises.”  But  if 
Mr  Rylands’s  Bill  is  tyrannical,  the  pious  provisions  of 
Mr  Hughes’s  are  not  only  tyrannical,  but  absolutely 
foolish.  Even  if  we  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  all  Sunday  trading  whatever 
within  the  very  narrowest  limits,  it  yet  is  clear  that  any 
attempt  by  statute  to  turn  a  question  of  degree  into  a 
question  of  kind  must,  of  necessity,  involve  all  kinds  of 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies.  By  Mr  Hughes’s  Bill, 
for  instance,  no  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  tobacco¬ 
nists,  but  yet  a  licensed  victualler  is  allowed  to  “  exercise 
his  ordinaryand  lawful  business.”  In  other  words,  we  shall 
be  unable  to  buy  a  fairly  good  cigar  at  the  tobacconist’s, 
but  we  can  buy  any  number  of  villanous  rolls  of  cabbage 
at  the  public-house.  So,  too,  apples  and  nuts,  and 
gingerbread  and  ginger-beer  and  lemonade  can  be  sold 
before  ten  and  after  one.  But  a  newspaper  can  only  be 
sold  before  ten,  and  may  not  be  cried.  Mr  Hughes  would 
probably  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  lawful  for  a  publican  to  sell  cigars,  and 
unlawful  for  a  tobacconist  to  do  so  ;  or  why  ginger -beer 
should  be  allowed,  and  the  Sunday  Times  or  tho 
Observer  forbidden.  Surely  it  may  bo  said  of  such 
things  as  these  that  they  are 

-  So  near  of  kin, 

And  like  in  all,  as  well  as  sin, 

That,  put  ’em  in  a  bag  and  shake  ’em, 

A  saint  o’  the  sadden  would  mistake  ’em. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Mr  Hughes  con¬ 
siders  the  ounces  which  he  is  creating  to  be  really 
culpable.  He  would  most  probably  content  himself 
with  asserting  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  Sunday,  aa 
much  as  possible,  a  holiday,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  that,  as  the  barber  says  in  Dickens,  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere.”  But  this  is  exactly  the 


capital  with  them.  In  other  words,  we  must  not  be 
content  with  sending  away  labour,  but  we  must  send 
capital  with  it.  We  must  impoverish  ourselves  in  two 
wavs  by  losing  good  workmen  and  by  withdrawing 


The  complaint  that  employers  are  cramped  in  their 
operations  by  the  want  of  men,  and  that  the  progress  of 
the  colony  is  thereby  arrested,  arises  from  a  profound 
misconception  of  the  real  good  of  the  colonists.  The 
rapid  growth  of  colonies,  the  rise  of  large  towns  as  it 
were  by  magic  in  a  very  few  years,  imposes  on  the 
imagination.  Exports  increasing,  imports  growing, 
population  advancing,  surely  this  is  civilisation !  And 
yet  a  visitor  in  Sydney  will  find  a  faithful  reproduction 
of  the  ugly  side  of  prosperity,  he  will  see  paupers,  and 
will  become  acquainted  with  soup-kitchens  and  all  the 
other  apparatus  of  charity.  Are  not  the  colonies  making 
too  great  haste  to  be  rich  ?  Why  all  this  hurry  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  people  the  Australian  continent  in  two 
or  three  generations  ?  A  very  rapid  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  favourable  to  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
colony  except  to  make  a  fortune  out  of  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  wages  are  high  a  capitalist  can  employ 
but  few  labourers,  and  cannot  do  a  very  large  business. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  helps  him  by 
lowering  wages,  and  extending  his  business.  He  employs 
more  men,  and  he  gives  them  less  wages,  thus  obtaining 
a  greater  aggregate  produce,  and  keeping  a  greater 
share  of  it  for  himself.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
“progress  of  the  colony,” — a  fine  name,  truly,  but  an  ugly 
thing.  “  Retarding  the  progress  ”  means  a  slow,  healthy 
growth,  in  which  capital  steadily  keeps  ahead  of  labour, 
and  the  population  spreads  itself  over  the  continent, 
carrying  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  with  it  at  every  step. 
Without  the  slightest  assistance  from  other  countries,  a 
colony  can  multiply  its  population  by  sixteen  in  a  single 
century,  so  that  a  population  of  one  million  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  may,  in  a  hundred  years,  reach  sixteen  mil¬ 
lions,  and,  in  another  century,  amount  to  the  respectable 
figure  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions,  and  if  there 
be  still  room  for  expansion,  in  the  year  2171  a.d.  reach 
4,096  millions,  or  five  times  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  globe.  Surely  this  progress,  accomplished  in  a  time 
not  greater  than  separates  us  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ought  to  satisfy  a  moderate  ambition. 

While  immigration  into  the  colonies  is  altogether 
unnecessary,  emigration  from  this  country  is  looked  on 
by  many  with  a  sort  of  admiration.  They  feel  quite  as 
proud  of  belonging  to  a  country  that  overflows  with 
inhabitants,  as  paterfamilias  with  twelve  qlive  branches 
marching  in  double  array  to  church.  Such  exultation 
IS  hardly  justified  by  the  results.  To  drive  good  sub¬ 
jects  out  of  the  country  does  not  seem  a  very  rational 
procedure.  Every  workman  is  worth  several  hundred 
pounds ;  he  has  cost  a  Great  deal  in  brineringr  un  :  vet. 


pounds ;  he  has  cost  a  great  deal  in  bringing  up  ;  yet, 
when  at  his  best,  we  think  it  good  policy  to  get  rid  of 
I^ooking  at  the  workman  simply  as  a  machine  for 
producing  wealth,  our  conduct  seems  very  foolish.  What 
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ftery  point  which  is,  after  all,  open  to  most  serious  doubt. 
Of  course,  Mr  Hughes  might  take  his  stand  upon  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  assert  that  a  mechanic,  who  is 
shaved  by  his  barber  at  nine  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning, 
buys  a  penny  paper  at  eleven,  fetches  his  dinner  from 
the  cook-shop  at  twelve,  together  with  a  screw  of 
tobacco  from  the  tobacconist’s,  and  a  jug  of  beer  from 
Che  public-house,  and  who  after  dinner  goes  to  Green¬ 
wich  by  the  steam-boat  and  returns  by  rail,  has  induced 
bis  barber,  his  newsman,  his  cook,  his  tobacconist,  his 
publican,  and  both  the  iron-boat  and  railway  companies 
to  break  the  divine  law.  We  should  then  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  and  upon  what  grounds 
to  meet  it.  But  Mr  Hughes  takes  his  stand  upon  different 
principles  altogether.  He  is  understood  to  think  that 
die  little  shopkeeper  is  at  present  robbed  of  his  seventh 
day  of  rest.  He  must  either  keep  his  shop  open  on 
Sunday,  or  he  must  go  to  the  wall.  And  as  a  happy 
vision  rises  before  Mr  Hughes’s  eyes  of  the  small 
tradesman  driving  into  the  country  on  Sunday  in  his 
own  chaise,  provided  with  a  dinner  purchased  before 
ten,  and  a  stone  jug  of  beer  bought,  according  to  Mr 
Bylands’s  Bill,  overnight,  he  feels  that,  to  secure  so 
great  and  noble  a  result,  no  measure  can  possibly  be 
too  stringent. 

The  Ministry  do  not  oppose  these  two  Bills,  it  is  true. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  support 
them  ;  and  without  ministerial  support  the  Bills  cannot 
but  meet  the  fate  which  they  deserve.  Neither  Mr 
Hughes  nor  Mr  Rylands  can  possibly  escape  from  an 
unpleasant  dilemma.  If  the  Sunday  Trading  Bill  and 
the  Sunday  Liquor  Bill  forbid  certain  acts  as  being 
“  wrong,”  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  conceived 
in  the  same  narrow  spirit  as  that  which  led  the  Puritans 
to  denounce  mince-meat  as  “  idolatrous.”  If  they  are 
an  attempt  to  promote  the  general  comfort  by  restrict¬ 
ing  Sunday  traffic,  they  are  full  of  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies.  If  Mr  Hughes’s  bowels  of  compassion  are 
stirred  towards  the  small  tradesmen,  why  should  he  have 
forgotten  railway  porters,  drivers,  and  pointsmen  ?  Or 
w’hy  should  ho  still  leav'c  unrepealed  an  Act  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  sale  of  ahorse 
on  Sunday  is  void  if  it  fall  within  the  **  ordinary  calling” 
of  the  vendor  as  a  horse  dealer,  but  that  any  man,  not 
being  a  professed  horse  dealer,  may  lawfully  sell  or  buy 
a  horse  upon  n  Sabbath  a  dozen  times  over. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  very  first  principles 
of  legislation  seem  to  bo  at  present  unknown.  The 
arguments  by  which  Mr  Hughes  will  have  to  defend  his 
position  will  be,  mutatis  rautondig^  the  very  same  argu¬ 
ments  which  would  have  to  be  used  in  defence  of  a 
sumptuary  law.  The  fallacies  upon  which  they  depend 
have  again  and  again  been  remorselessly  exposed  by 
Humboldt,  by  Bentham,  by  Mr  Mill,  by  almost  every 
original  writer  upon  political  science  for  the  last 
century.  Sunday  trading,  if  quietly  conducted,  is  no 
nuisance  to  anybody  save  those  whoso  religious  con¬ 
victions  it  vexes.  It  would  obviously  be  only  reasonable 
to  forbid  a  German  band  to  play  under  the  windows  of 
a  church  during  Divine  Service,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
quite  us  well  that  the  theatres  and  music-halls  and 
casinos  should  bo  closed  for  one  day  in  the  seven,  and 
that  no  races  should  be  run,  and  no  fairs  held.  But  why 
the  boy  who  bawls  the  Observer  on  Sunday  is  a  greater 
nuisance  than  is  the  boy  who  bawls  the  Echo  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Monday — if  bawling  is  to  be  allowed  at  all — it 
is  hard  to  see  ;  exactly  as  it  is  hard  to  understand  upon 
.wliat  principle  we  may  fish  or  cricket  on  Sunday,  but 
may  not  play  at  bagatelle  ;  and  may  drive  tandem,  but 
may  not  “  use,  employ,  or  travel  with  any  wherry,  lighter, 
or  barge,  except  upon  extraordinary  occasion  to  be  allowed 
by  some  justice  of  the  peace.”  It  is  as  wearisome  to 
have  to  repeat  again  and  again  that  all  such  matters  are 
best  left  to  regulate  themselves,  as  it  is  to  persuade  a 
mathematical  fanatic  that  his  solution  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  a  certain 
number  is  commensurate,  the  incommensurability  of 
which  is  matter  of  simple  demonstration.  It  is  hardly 
to  bo  hoped  that  Mr  Hughes  will  ever  be  brought  to 
ice  that  his  Bill  involves  the  ridiculous  and  exploded 


assumption  of  the  possibility  of  au  omniscient  and 
paternal  Government,  and  that  its  provisions  are 
trifling,  vexatious,  and  inconsistent.  What  is  wanted 
is  simply  that  some  bold  member  should  bring  in 
a  Bill  either  to  abrogate  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Charles  the  Second  altogether,  or  else  to,  at  least 

Erovide  that  all  infoimations  for  Sunday  trading  be  laid 
y  the  police,  and  so  to  stop  the  petty  persecution  at 
present  raging  against  small  shopkeepers.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Blackstone  says,  that  the  hebdomadal  holiday 
“  humanises  by  the  help  of  conversation  and  society  the 
manners  of  the  lower  classes  which  would  otherwise 
degenerate  into  a  sordid  ferocity  and  savage  selfishness 
of  spirit.”  And  it  may  also  be  true  that  “  profanation 
of  the  Lord’s  day  (vulgarly,  but  impr^rly,  called 
Sabbath-breaking)  is  an  offence  against  God  and  reli¬ 
gion.”  But  it  is  hardly  an  open  question  whether  the 

offence  is  one  of  which  it  is  well  that  the  law  should 
take  cognizance.  And  certainly  the  law  which  closes 
the  tobacconist’s  shop  while  it  leaves  the  club  open  is 
not  altogether  free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  directed 
against  the  sins  of  the  poor,  and  of  censuring  the  dove 
while  the  carrion  crow  escapes  scot-free. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

That  the  question  of  female  suffrage  now  occupies  a 
position  very  different  from  that  of  four  years  ago,  when 
its  determined  advocacy  by  Mr  Mill  was  generally  talked 
of  as  a  sentimental  folly,  was  very  clear  to  all  who  were 
present  at  the  St  James’s  Hall  meeting  last  Saturday.  If 
there  was  not  much  novelty  in  the  speeches,  that  was 
because  the  arguments  and  facts  in  favour  of  removing 
the  electoral  disabilities  of  w’omen  are  so  clear  and  simple 
that  they  are  opposed  by  nothing  but  blind  prejudice. 
The  chief  novelty  in  the  meeting,  indeed,  was  the  evidence 
furnished  by  more  than  one  speaker,  that  the  proposal  to 
grant  the  right  of  voting  to  unmarried  women,  otherwise 
legally  qualified  to  exercise  it,  had  been  rejected  during 
the  preceding  year  by  the  House  of  Commons,  not  on  its 
merits,  not,  indeed,  on  any  public  grounds,  or  out  of  any 
consideration  for  the  public  welfare,  but  really  because 
an  idea  had  been  entertained  that  the  success  of  the 
measure  would  endanger  many  Liberal  seats.  That 
bugbear  fear  is  as  well  grounded  as  it  is  honourable 
to  those  who  entertain  it. 

The  latest  objection  to  this  measure,  prominently  set 
forth  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  last  Wednesday,  indi¬ 
cates  the  extreme  dearth  of  anything  worth  the  name  of 
reasonable  argument.  The  present  state  of  Paris  is 
there  described,  and  it  is  asserted  that  “  female  suffrage 
w  ould  have  a  constant  tendency  to  reproduce  this  state  of 
things.”  Of  all  that  has  as  yet  been  alleged  or  suggested 
against  the  measure,  this  is  probably  the  most  ”  sensa¬ 
tional.”  It  is  gi’avely  aigued  that  females,  however 
otherw  ise  qualified,  cannot  be  admitted  to  vote,  simply 
because  they  do  not  possess  enough  physical  force  to 
make  themselves  sufficiently  dangerous,  and,  therefore, 
sufficiently  feared  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  our  recent  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  suffrage  to  the  w’orking  classes  was  mainly 
due  to  the  consideration  that  these  “  multitudes  of  male 
persons,”  representing  “  vast  embodiments  of 
strength,”  were  likely  at  some  future  time  to  put  forth 
their  “  slumbering  power,”  but  less  likely  to  put  it  fodli 
“  brutally,”  if  allowed  to  vote.  Stripped  of  all  its  verbi¬ 
age,  such  is  the  last  argument  against  female  suffrag^  tb® 
whole  of  the  advocates  of  which  would,  it  is  alleged,  i 
“  really  compelled  to  think  seriously  about  the  mat^t  * 
once  see  that  the  many  dangers  threatening  modem 
society  w'ould  be  fearfully  increased  if  much  of  govern¬ 
ing  pow’er  W’ere  transferred  to  a  class  which, 
plainly,  cannot  on  great  emergencies  back  its  opinion  y 
the  exertion  of  physical  strength.”  We  do  not 
the  immediate  indiscriminate  extension  of  the 
w’omen,  but  we  do  advocate  the  limited  measure  pmvi 
for  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  bill.  And  we 
strong  conviction  that  to  cnfi*anchise  this 
is  the  best  method  of  gradually  developing  a  vastem 
ment,  not  of  physical  strength,  to  be  possibly  * 
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but  of  moral  force,  reasoimbly  certain  to  be  mainly 
exerci^  in  the  right  direction. 


These  are  no  longer  mere  assumptions.  Since  Mr  Mill 
first  challenged  the  conscience  of  Parliament  on  the 
fluestion  concessions  have  been  made  which  place  the 
ooponents  of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  in  a  very  awkward  posi¬ 
tion  We  used  to  hear  that  “  woman  s  sphere  is  the 
domestic  one,  and  that  the  good  of  humanity  demands 
that  she  should  be  restricted  to  that  sphere.  In  utter 
oblivion  of  the  fact  that  the  world  of  letters  boasts  a 
George  Eliot  and  a  Harriet  Martineau— that  in  painting, 
in  music,  in  the  drama,  in  education,  in  out-door  manual 
labour,  in  almost  every  department  of  thought  or  action 
from  which  they  have  not  been  excluded  by  law  or 
opinion,  they  have  long  worked  side  by.  side  with  man- 
in  utter  oblivion  of  all  this,  we  have  been  told  that  those 
who  advocate  the  breaking-down  of  the  barriers  which 
shut  women  out  from  political  rights  and  duties  are 
reckless  innovators  who  would  disturb  the  order  of 
nature.  But  where  is  the  political  Euclid  who  will  now 
define  woman’s  “  sphere  ?  ”  Who  will  mark  out  the 
zigzag  boundary,  which  includes  the  municipal  franchise 
and  Sie  right,  not  only  to  vote  for  School  Boards,  but 
even  to  sit  upon  them;  while  excluding  the  Parliamentaiy 
franchise?  It  was  argued  that  women  are  unfit  for 
politics,  and  politics  for  women.  Will  it  be  argued  that 
women  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  teachers, 
and  that  they  may  with  public  advantage  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  Education  Act,  but  they  are 
unfit  to  be  trusted  to  vote  for  the  men  who  have  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  education  ?  Is  female  purity 
of  so  mysterious  a  nature  that  it  is  not  sullied  by  par¬ 
ticipation  in  municipal  elections,  but  that  voting  at  a 
Parliamentary  one  would  be  fatal  to  it  ? 

These  questions  admit  but  of  one  answer.  Between 
the  Oriental  system  of  making  woman  the  property 
and  plaything  of  man,  and  complete  sexual  equality 
before  the  law,  there  is  no  logical  standpoint.  We 
wonder  that  the  men  who  have  been  put  in  authority 
over  us  are  not  ashamed  of  hhe  pretence  that  the 
influence  of  political  life  is  hardening  and  debasing. 
Why,  if  this  be  the  case,  did  they  so  lately  confer 
the  unhallowed  boon  on  the  lower  class  ot  house¬ 
holders  in  boroughs?  Are  these  men  so  refined  and 
cultivated  in  sentiment  and  behaviour  that  they  can  be 
safely  submitted  to  such  an  ordeal  ?  The  fact  that  such 
a  lame  excuse  is  put  forward  at  all  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  weakness  of  the  cause  it  is  intended  to  uphold.  That 
the  arena  of  politics  is  one  in  which  there  is  much  jostling 
and  brutality  is  unfortunately  true  ;  but  much  of  this  is, 
in  our  opinion,  due  to  the  exclusion  from  it  of  the  civi¬ 
lising  influence  of  woman.  One  by  one  have  the  doors 
of  the  outer  world  been  opened  to  her,  and  at  every 
extension  of  her  liberty  has  humanity  been  rewarded  by 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  happiness.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  door  of  political  usefulness  will  not  long  be 
clo^  against  her.  Already  we  are  reaping  the  first 
fruits  of  the  change  which  is  taking  place,  in  the  greater 
attention  that  is  now  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  female 
education.  Great  social  questions  are  gradually  but  cer- 
Uinly  rising  to  the  surface  of  politics — questions  which 
it  IS  utterly  impossible  to  solve  satisfactorily  until  all  who 
are  interest^  in  them,  without  respect  to  sex,  work  with 
the  responsibility  that  is  born  of  power  for  the  general 
good. 


agitation  AMONGST  FARM  LABOURERS. 


The  C/wiwher  o/  Agriculture  Journal  for  March  27th  gives 
*  interesting  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  agri- 

labourers  of  North  Hereford,  at  Leintwardine. 
ven  a  worm  will  turn  !  ”  is  the  natural  exclamation  on 
an  announcement,  and,  with  no  disrespect  to 
«  abourere,  a  very  telling  sermon  might  be  preached  from 
e  appropriate  text,  “  and  the  ass  spake.”  Poor,  patient, 
^orant,  hopeless  Hodge,  long  down-trodden,  or  Balaam* 
oroa*”’  like  a  miracle  to  read  of  agitation  and 

^  Since  the  days  when  in  the  mad- 
^  been  too  truly  fulfilled,  as  many 

«n  unng  the  cold  winter  can  testify — ^you  smashed  up 


the  newly-introduced  steam  thrashing-machines,  we  have 
scarcely  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  trade-union  spirit  in  you.  At 
Maidstone,  some  two  years  ago,  there  was  indeed  a  strike  of 
farm  labourers,  but  whether  the  men  gained  their  end  or 
not  wo  never  learnt.  Canon  Girdlestone  has  been  very 
active  amongst  the  badly  paid  boors  of  his  district,  and  has 
induced  many  of  them  to  move  to  parts  of  the  country 
where  higher  wages  are  given ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
labourers  have  banded  themselves  together  to  assist  the 
Canon  very  materially,  probably  because  they  dare  not. 
This  demonstration  at  Leintwardine,  however,  has  a  far  more 
business-like  air  about  it  than  any  agitation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farm  labourer  yet  reported.  The  proceedings  were 
orderly,  the  speeches  moderate  and  peaceful  in  tone,  and 
the  resolutions  to  the  purpose. 

The  farmers  of  North  Hereford  can  scarcely  be  accused, 
as  some  Liberals  are  nowadays,  of  ”  pampering  up  ”  the 
working  man,  if,  as  was  stated  at  the  Leintwardine  meet¬ 
ing,  nine  shillings  per  week  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 
One  man  is  referred  to,  indeed,  as  having  received  only 
eight  shillings  a  week,  but  whether  this  was  an  exceptional 
instance,  or  whether  the  man  was  not  a  “  full  man  ’* 
(in  one  sense  he  was  not  likely  to  be),  is  not  stated  in  the 
report.  And  these  men,  it  seems,  out  of  their  nine  shillings 
a  week  have,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  eight  shillings  and 
sixpence  or  nine  shillings  a  year  for  poor-rates. 

The  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mr  Strange,  in  the  course 
of  an  able  speech,  advocated  improved  cottages,  higher 
wages,  small  holdings,  the  abolition  of  hiring  fairs  and 
mops,  the  reform  of  local  taxation,  and  a  co-operative 
scheme  of  emigration.  In  speaking  of  wages,  he  said 
that  the  labourers  ought  to  have  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  but 
he  did  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  farmers  could  afford 
to  pay  that  amount.  He  appeared,  however,  to  hope  that 
if  it  could  not  be  got  from  the  farmers  as  long  as  they  are 
paying  their  present  rents,  the  landlords  would  liberally 
make  the  necessary  reduction.  He  said :  **  Let  us  go  to 
the  landlord  together,  farmer  and  labourer.  Then  if  the 
farmer  really  cannot  pay  fifteen  shillings  per  week — and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  can  or  no— -let  him  show 
the  landlord  that  he  cannot  do  so,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  landlord  would  let  the  farmer  have  his  taking  on 
easier  terms,  especially  when  he  sees  that  the  labourer  is 
to  be  benefited.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr  Strange 
and  his  friends,  the  labourers,  will  not  build  their  hopes 
upon  such  a  very  sanguine  expectation.  Landlords  are  as 
little  likely  to  lower  their  rents  with  the  existing  com¬ 
petition  for  farms,  as  farmers  are  to  raise  their  wages  with 
the  present  overcrowded  labour  market.  His  emigration 
scheme,  too,  can  at  best  only  afford  a  very  temporary  and 
partial  remedy,  as  populations  tend  to  fill  up  vacancies 
with  a  quickness  nearly  proportionate  to  a  rise  in  wages. 

The  speeches  of  the  labourers  who  followed  Mr 
Strange  are  very  pathetic.  '^I  am  a  working  man,  Mr 
Chairman,”  said  one ;  ”  I  have  a  wife  and  seven  childreq« 
and  four  of  them  is  able  to  go  to  school,  if  I  can  find  the 


money,  and  where  the  penny  is  to  be  found  out  of  Os.,  1 


can’t  tell.  That’s  it,  sir — 9s.  a  week  for  a  wife  and  seven 
children.”  Another  man  said :  **  I  don’t  suppose  that 
there  is  many  in  the  company  that  have  more  than  me  to 
put  up  with.  I  have  got  seven  besides  myself  to  keep, 
which  is  eight,  out  of  my  wages,  which  is  9s.  a  week. 
I  have  four  that  is  fit  to  go  to  school,  but  I  can’t  raise  the 
money  to  send  them.  Nine  shillings  a  week  and  every¬ 
thing  to  find  out  of  it,  clothes,  shoes,  firing,  and  every¬ 
thing.”  In  one  case  nine,  and  in  the  other  case  eight  human 
beings  to  be  kept  alive  and  clothed  on  9s.  a-week,  that  is 
at  the  rates  of  Is.  and  of  Is.  IJd.  per  human  being  1 
Fortunately  few  have  seven  children  all  too  young  to  go  to 
work,  but  when  such  pitiable  cases  do  occur  it  is  a  mystery 
how  they  exist. 

Does  it  not  strike  Mr  Strange  and  his  friends  that  such 
instances  never  need,  and  never  should  occur — that  a  man 
earning  only  98.  per  week  should  be  taught,  if  he  does  not 
know,  that  it  is  not  only  a  folly  but  a  sin  to  bring  seven 
children  into  the  world?  Men  who  give  so  many  hostages 
to  such  a  miserable  fortune,  are  not  only  grinding  down 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  into  abject  poverty,  but  are 
riveting  the  pauper’s  chains  upon  the  coming  generation. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  ITALY, 


T)n  the  21st  of  last  month  the  law  regarding  the 
F^apal  Guarantees  was  finally  approved  by  the  Italian 
Hooto  of  Deputies.  “The  Italian  Government,”  so 
runs  one  of  the  principal  articles,  “  renders  to  the 
.:Sapiome  Pontiff  in  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  sove- 
'  reign  honours,  and  maintains  him  in  the  pre-eminence 
•  allowed  him  by  the  Catholic  Sovereigns.”  And  now 
the  only  question,  the  stupendous  question,  to  quote  the 
worxls  of  the  Lomha/rdiat  is  how  the  Pope  is  to  remain  at 
Rome  without  a  kingdom  in  the  same  position  as  when 
be  had  one.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Italian  Liberals  are 
perplexed  to  find  a  solution.  Is  the  Pope  really  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  his  present  attitude,  to  refuse  all 
offers  of  reconciliation,  to  provoke  to  rebellion,  to  pro¬ 
voke  to  invasion,  to  be  a  standing  peril  and  a  perpetual 
menace  ?  Such  a  supposition  involves  consequences  of 
the  gravest  character.  “  Rather  than  vote  for  these 
guarantees,  I  will  vote  against  accepting  the  Plebiscite,” 
was  the  declaration  of  Corte,  exasperated  and  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  before  him.  Even  the  resolute  heart 
of  Toscanelli  gave  utterance  to  the  cry  that  with 
such  conditions  it  were  better  to  leave  Rome  a 
free  city.  Crispi,  Macchi,  Pasqualigo,  all  the  men 
most  intimately  associated  with  the  Italian  revolution, 
had  no  other  opinion.  The  consolation  wbich  Billia 
proffered  to  the  Chamber  in  bidding  the  deputies 
remember  that,  after  all,  the  guarantees  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  they  allowed  by  a  law  that 
they  could  always  undo,  were  no  real  guarantees,  hardly 
improved  the  situation.  Signor  Sella  has  just  explained 
how  ominous  is  the  aspect  of  that  vast  Catholic  reaction 
which  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  New  World  and  the 
'  Old,  in  the  National  Assembly  of  unhappy  France  and 
in  the  Reichstag  of  triumphant  Germany.  Would  that, 
^Catholic  reaction  be  appeased  by  seeing  the  Pope  defi¬ 
nitely  reduced  to  the  position  and  exposed  to  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  an  ordinary  Italian  citizen  ?  Would  the  Catholic 
Powers  even  brook  that  influence  ns  great  and  as  far- 
reaching  as  that  of  the  Pope  should  bo  exercised  over 
their  subjects  by  the  dependent  and  subject  of  a  foreign 
and  possibly  hostile  Government  ?  The  obvious  incon- 
venieuce  might  even  recommend  itself  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  Protestant  States  with  Catholic  populations.  Is 
the  Papacy,  then,  to  be  abolished  ?  However  devoutly 
the  English  Protestant  might  desire  the  event,  there 
are  difficulties.  We  must  remember  that  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  expressed  himself  unfavourably  to  the  transfer  of 
the  Italian  capital,  and  that  even  Count  Cavour  said,  if 
Rome  was  only  to  bo  reached  through  grave  dangers, 
the  acquisition  might  not  be  worth  the  cost. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  for  which  Cavour  laboured 
and  Garibaldi  fought,  the  terrible  maladministration  to 
which  the  Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  has 
committed  itself  has  complicated  matters  and  multiplied 
dangers  beyond  all  calculation.  Finance  and  police  are 
the  fundamental  departments  of  government.  A  bank¬ 
rupt  State  ceases  to  be  numbered  among  organised  com¬ 
munities.  A  country  where  deeds  of  blood  like  those  of 
the  Marathon  assassins,  where  outrages  on  property 
of  every  kind,  are  perpetrated  with  a  frequency  only 
paralleled  by  their  impunity,  can  bo  nothing  but  an 
.object  of  terror  to  its  friends.  And  Italy  is  on  tho 
veiy  uttermost  brink  of  bankruptcy,  while  it  is  over¬ 
whelmed  and  deluged  with  tho  most  sanguinary  crime. 
For  this  state  of  things  wo  must  lay  the  responsibility 
at  the  door  of  tho  Italian  monarchy.  Tho  Government 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  has  so  persistently 
reproached  the  Republican  party  with  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  deplorable  condition  of  affairs,  has  succeeded 
in  realising  itself  tho  worst  extremity  of  that  deplorable 
condition. 

On  last  Wednesday  week  Signor  Sella  made  his 
financial  statement  for  the  current  year.  The  opening 
sentences  of  his  address  were  a  worthy  prelude  to,  what 
was  to  follow.  Though  tho  law  required  a  certified 
•exposition  of  the  state  of  tho  treasury  at  latest  on  tho 
15tli  of  March,  Signor  Sella  professed  himself  unable  to 
satisfy  tho  law.  He  might  have  the  necessary  returns 
by  Juno  next.  Ho  certainly  had  them  not  then.  This 


was  but  natural.  In  1870  we  know  that  while  some  of 
his  returns  came  down  no  later  than  1862  and  1863 
there  were  several  administrative  departments  for  which 
no  accounts  whatever  could  be  produced.  There  was 
only  one  thing  about  which  Signor  Sella,  like  all  his 
predecessors,  felt  perfectly  certain.  There  would  be  a 
large  deficit.  Expenditure  would  outstrip  revenue  by 
the  usual  eight  or  twelve  millions  of  pounds.  And  Signor 
Sella  proposed  to  meet  all  emergencies  by  two  notable 
expedients.  Everything  in  the  country  was  overtaxed 
already,  but,  nevertheless,  there  was  to  be  an  increase  of 
taxation.  At  the  same  time  the  State  was  to  create 
capital  by  that  favourite  scheme  of  speculators  in  the 
infancy  of  finance,  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
As  the  country  was  already  burthened  with  an  mcon- 
vertible  paper  currency  of  the  nominal  value  of 
34,000,000Z.,  the  enterprising  Minister  proposed  to 
print  off  an  additional  mass  of  inconvertible  paper  to 
the  nominal  value  of  7,000,000Z.  Of  course  it  altogether 
escaped  him  that  when  these  tricks  are  attempted  to  be 
played  in  the  case  of  an  already  depreciated  currency, 
economic  laws  have  their  revenge  in  an  increase  of 
depreciation  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
paper.  Signor  Sella  had  better  try  a  little  deterioration 
of  coinage  next.  By  calling  a  sliilling  a  sovereign  he 
would  materially  ease  the  financial  situation — if  people 
would  be  only  so  good  as  to  take  his  shillings  for 
sovereigns.  We  ought  to  speak  of  lire  and  centisimi, 
but  we  use  English  denominations  for  an  English 
public. 

The  appalled  and  icy  silence  with  which  the  deputies 
received  the  Minister’s  desperate  proposals  became  the 
terrible  crisis  in  which  Italy  now  finds  herself.  Bach 
successive  year  has  seen  the  progress  from  bad  to  worse. 
Italian  Ministries  seem  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  trustworthy  calculations.  The  budget  estimates 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1869,  were  calculated 
upon  a  total  revenue,  in  round  numbers,  of  40,000,000/., 
and  a  total  expenditure  of  43,000,000/. — showing  a 
deficit,  not  worth  minding,  of  3,000,000/.  The  actual 
receipts  amounted  to  no  more  than  34,500,000/.,  while 
the  expenditure  rose  as  high  as  46,000,000/.  The  deficit 
thus  proved  to  be  11,500,000/.,  or  8,500,000/.  more  than 
was  calculated  on.  Again,  w’hen  the  famous  or  infamous 
grist  tax  was  put  in  force,  its  gross  return  was  calcu¬ 
lated  at  5,000,000/.  After  throwing  all  Italy  into  con¬ 
fusion,  after  causing  untold  misery,  especially  to  the 
very  poor,  its  total  actual  yield  came  to  less  than 
800,000/.  Was  not  this  worthy  of  Turkey  ?  Com¬ 
parison  of  Italy  with  the  crumbling  State  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Mahomet  might  be  carried  farther.  If 
Turkey  has,  on  different  pretences,  floated  eleven  loans 
since  1854,  that  is,  in  seventeen  years,  the  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  floated  twenty  loans  since  1859, 
that  is  in  twelve  years.  Every  acquisition  of  territory, 
as  it  fell  in,  was  turned  to  account.  Starting  ^th  a 
Sardinian  Loan,  we  have  had  a  loan  of  the  .^milia,  ana 
then  a  loan  of  Tuscany,  and  then  an  alienation  of  Nea¬ 
politan  Stock,  and  then  of  Sicilian  Stock,  and  so  on. 
Everything  has  been  put  in  pawn.  Church  property, 
tobacco  monopoly,  and  State  domains  alike ;  and  by  all 
these  transactions  153,000,000/.  has  been  added  to  the 
National  Debt.  Thus  the  Savoy  Government  has  sougw 
to  put  off  the  inevitable  day,  until  now  poor, 

Italy  finds  herself  bending  and  bowed  to  the  eart 
under  a  load  of  debt  which  she  cannot  hope  to 
which  her  present  rulers  can  only  augment,  and 
interest  on  which,  20,500,000/.,  already  falls  . 
short  of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  of  Grw 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Twelve  short  years  of  rec 
expenditure  and  reckless  borrowing,  under  the  sway 
a  Be  Gallant\iomOy  have  sufficed  to  subject  Italy 
yearly  charge  not  much  less  than  that  which  two  c 
turies  of  often  Herculean  exertions  have  left  as  a 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  j  *  aet 

In  truth,  the  Royal  Ministries  have  seemea 
themselves  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the  catalogue  o  ^ 
nomic  fallacies  and  blunders.  They  have 
the  largest  amount  should  be  extracted 
payers  and  the  least  amount  acquired  by  the  State ,  * 
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in  a  word,  taxation  should  be  at  once  excessive  and  un- 
roductive.  They  triumph  most  when  the  expenses  of 
collection  absorb  or  nearly  absorb  the  proceeds  of  the 
rate.  Take  the  example  of  the  Customs  alone.  The 
total  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  duties 
annually  averages  3,000,000^.  But  more  than  2,000,000Z. 
is  spent  on  twenty  thousand  officials,  on  the  military 
forces  employed  to  aid  the  twenty  thousand  officials, 
and  on  the  innumerable  prosecutions  of  smugglers  and 
defaulters.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  net  receipt 
of  22,000,000/.  is  collected  at  half  the  outlay  which  it 
costs  the  Italian  Government  to  collect  a  net  receipt  of 
1 000  000/.  And  this  because  the  Italian  Customs  are 
so  vexatious  and  so  easily  evaded  that  contraband  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  necessity.  “  Generally  speaking,”  says 
Signor  Semenza,  member  for  Como  in  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  “nearly  all  merchants  of  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  goods  are  more  or  less  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  smuggling,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  reap  any  profit.”  'The  inland  revenue 
repeats  and  exaggerates  the  evils  of  the  Customs  system. 
The  prosperity  of  the  towns  is  killed  by  octrois.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  destroyed  by  imposts  on 
every  necessity  of  labour  and  of  life.  Native  wine  is 
now  taxed  as  heavily  as  was  foreign  wine  in  the  days  of 
the  Austrians.  The  excessive  impost  on  salt  has  extir¬ 
pated  the  flourishing  trade  in  cured  provisions  which 
used  to  bring  comfort  and  wealth  to  so  many  districts. 
We  might  fill  columns  with  the  details  of  industries 
destroyed  and  provinces  beggared,  and  other  columns 
would  be  needed  for  an  account  of  the  army  of  spies, 
the  succession  of  domiciliary  visits,  and  the  exasperating 
fiscal  precautions,  which  are  the  necessary  and  deplorable 
concomitant  of  fiscal  incompeteucy  and  despotism. 
According  to  the  Governmental  Opinione  of  the  8th  of 
April,  18/0,  during  the  short  six  months  between  June 
and  December,  1869,  there  were  in  round  numbers 
6,000  arrests  of  smugglers  and  similar  offenders,  10,000 
revenue  prosecutions,  and  48,000  domiciliary  visits  and 
perquisitions.  The  days  of  the  Sbirri  have  been  intensi¬ 
fied.  To  such  a  pass  has  a  worse  than  idiotic  adminis¬ 
tration  reduced  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
garden  of  Europe. 

Terribly  disheartening  is  the  abyss  of  ruin  in  which 
Italian  finances  are  plunged,  but  what  are  wo  to  say  of 
ffie  state  of  the  public  security,  of  the  sacredness  of 
individual  property  and  life  ?  Civilisation  shudders  at 
the  sight.  The  sickening  scent  of  blood  is  everywhere. 
The  deserts  of  the  Bedouin,  the  jungles  of  the  Thug 
are  hardly  less  safe  for  property  and  life  than  the 
smiling  plains  and  ancient  cities  of  regenerated  Italy. 
Goods  are  rifled,  blood  is  shed  in  the* open  daylight  and 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities.  The  Royal 
governors  are  impotent.  For  one  arrest  there  are  a 
hundred  crimes,  and  for  ten  arrests  there  is  not  one 
conviction.  The  dagger  of  the  assassin  compels  the 
decision  of  the  jury-^x,  while  the  forces  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  too  busy  with  impossible  taxes  or  political 
intrigues  to  protect  the  public  welfare.  “  It  would  be 
denying  the  truth  to  deny  the  increase  of  crimes,  and 
especially  of  crimes  of  blood  (jeati  di  sangue)  throughout 
the  whole  Peninsula,  a  few  districts  excepted,”  writes 
the  Opinione  of  the  2Cth  of  February.  Nor  is  it  to 
isolated  crimes  or  isolated  criminals  that  the  remarks 
^  the  semi-official  organ  apply.  “  Not  only  in  the 
wmagna,  but  in  Tuscany  and  other  parts  of  Central 
wy,  we  have  the  principle  of  association  applied  on 
e  largest  scale  to  the  commission  of  crime.  It  is  not 
o  some  mercenary  assassins  that  wo  speak,  but  of  entire 
societies,  strongly  organised,  and  whose  range  is  still 
^  iscovered.  The  crimes,  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
e  not  isolated  occurrences,  but  the  fruits  of  collective 
niv!  the  same  society  which  plans  them 

tuti^naf  Itsd  impunity.”  And  this  in  consti- 

larlv^  avail  that  the  Italians  have  been  regu- 

centin'*  form  at  any  rate,  to  laws  such  as,  in  ex- 

Und  .^J^^“®tauces,are  temporarily  provided  for  Ire- 
on  Ri’ic  arms  is  forbidden,  that  imprisonment 

picion  IS  allowed.  Whoever  may  have  felt  the 


brunt  of  these  provisions,  the  dangerous  classes,  at  any 
rate,  are  allowed  to  laugh  at  justice  and  to  defy  punish¬ 
ment.  The  depressing  confirmation  of  all  that  the 
Opinione  has  stated,  and  more,  has  just  been  supplied 
by  the  frightful  statistics  which  the  Prime  Minister, 
Signor  Lanza,  has  laid  before  the  Chambers  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  demand  for  still  more  extraordinary  mea¬ 
sures  of  public  safety.  There  must  bo  more  penal 
laws,  as  there  must  be  more  paper-money,  for  the 
wretched  kingdom.  Unfortunately,  the  Minister’s 
statistics  place  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  increase  of  mur¬ 
derous  crime  is  confined  to  no  portion  of  the  country, 
lu  Palermo  the  number  of  crimes  of  blood  has  risen 
from  1,299,  during  the  biennial  period  1863-64,  to  2,025 
during  the  biennial  period  1869-70.  In  Naples,  at  the 
same  dates,  the  figure  has  risen  from  2,748  to  4,368.  In 
the  old  Papal  city  of  Perugia  the  increase  has  been 
from  674  to  1,417.  In  Florence,  the  actual  capital,  we 
have  a  steady  increase  from  374  murderous  outrages 
during  1863  64,  to  857  during  1869-70.  In  Turin,  the 
old  capital  of  the  Sardinian  dynasty,  the  increase  has 
been  from  836  to  1,148.  The  general  statistics  for  the 
whole  kingdom  tell  the  same  dreadful  tale.  We  omit 
the  crimes  against  property  merely,  and  give  the 
statistics  of  those  against  human  life.  Comparing  the 
biennial  periods  over  which  Signor  Lanza  extends  his 
survey,  we  see  that  the  already  enormous  amount  of 
29,637  reati  di  sangue^  for  1863-64,  increasing  to  43,610 
during  1865-66,  swelling  still  further  during  1867-68 
to  the  number  of  47,536,  has  in  1869-70  reached  the 
ghastly  total  of  55,825.  The  gross  total  on  the  whole 
period  amounts  to  176,608.  The  standing  army  of 
national  defence,  recruited,  for  the  most  part,  during 
the  past  eight  years,  amounts,  in  times  of  peace,  to 
180,000  men.  The  standing  army  of  assassination, 
recruited  during  the  past  eight  years  alone,  amounts,  in 
Italy,  in  times  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  to  little 
short  of  180,000r  And  be  it  observed  that  the  Minister 
expressly  states  that  he  has  confined  his  enumeration  to 
the  gravest  offences  alone,  i  pin  gravi  reati.  It  is  also 
the  sad  truth,  he  adds,  that  most  of  the  malefactors  are 
beardless  youths.  “  E  il  tristo  fatto  che  lo  piii  volte  gli 
esecutori  dei  misfatti  sono  imberbi  giovanetti.”  Such 
has  been  the  training  of  Young  Italy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  hear  so  many  rumours  of  the 
unstable  tenure  of  Sardinian  monarchism ;  that  a 
Semenza  bears  witness,  not  against  Italy  but  against 
misrule,  that  regiments  and  batteries  are  still  required 
— as  they  were  formerly — to  uphold  despotism  and 
unjust  laws  ;  that  the  impartial  authority  of  ihQ  Augsburg 
Gazette  proclaims  that  the  fears  of  the  Government  dare 
not  incorporate  recruits  from  the  same  district  in  the' 
same  battalion,  lest  their  common  discontent  might 
prompt  them  to  a  common  remedy;  that  those  who 
think  with  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  and  those  who  think 
with  Giacomo  Antonelli  alike  cry  out  upon  the  present 
destroyers  of  Italy.  The  administration  which  could 
drag  the  country  down  to  such  a  depth  of  degradation 
and  misery  is  already  judged.  Italian  unity  does  not 
mean  beggary.  Italian  liberty  does  not  mean  murder. 
But  the  Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  means 
both  beggary  and  murder. 

EDUCATION  AND  PAUPERISM. 

We  hear  much  about  education  nowadays,  and,  if  it 
were  all  worth  hearing,  not  a  word  too  much  ;  but  there 
are  some  branches  of  the  education  question,  and  these 
the  most  important  of  all,  that  still  receive  very  scanty 
attention.  A  good  many  people,  and  some  members  of 
our  new  School  Boards  even,  would  be  wiso^  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  confused  and  confusing  notions  that 
they  attach  to  the  word  which  is  now  so  often  on  their 
lips,  and  would  restore  its  primitive  and  only  genuine 
interpretation.  Education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  ^  leading 
out  ”  of  the  pupil  from  his  original  state  of  ignorance 
into  a  state  of  knowledge  and  a  power  of  using  that 
knowledge*  Educational  reformers  liave  fan  ground  for 
their  complaint  that  the  present  methods  and  aims  of 
teaching,  from  our  national  schools  up  to  our  University 
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no  one  has  ever  seriously  attempted  to  controvert  it 
Multitudes  have  rejected  it  without  consenting  to  reason 
upon  it ;  but  all  of  the  few  who  have  reasonably  con¬ 
sidered  it  have  been  forced  to  adopt  it.  The  pi^cise 
bearings  of  the  law  in  its  detailed  application,  however 
include  many  problems  that  have  still  to  be  settled.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  many  inhabitants  our  own  countrv 
for  instance,  can  be  fairly  expected  to  maintain  in  tSb 
measure  of  comfort  which  all  numan  beings  have  a  right 
to  claim ;  nor  have  the  possibility  and  expedience  of 
drafting  off  to  other  and  thinly-peopled  districts  those 
of  our  offspring  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  mother, 
country  been  properly  taken  account  of;  nor  have  the 
special  means  by  which  the  law  shall  be  enforced  been 
duly  investigated  and  defined.  These  questions  and 
others  like  them,  are  worthy  of  careful  consideiation 
and  will  have  to  be  considered  before  long.  But  we  need 
not  and  may  not  wait  for  that  time  before  recognising 
the  force  of  the  law  in  its  relation  to  the  present  state 
of  the  poor. 

In  this  respect  the  bearing  of  the  law  is  clear  and 
imperative.  Here  it  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  axiom 
so  plain  that  one  wonders  how  any  one  can  attempt  to 
dispute  it.  No  man  has  a  right  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  whom  he  cannot  maintain.  That  may  be  a 
hard  truth ;  but  disregard  of  it  is  harder.  An  ordinary 
agricultural  labourer  earning  eight  or  ten  shillings  a. 
week,  or  an  ordinary  town  lal^urer  earning  twelve,, 
fifteen,  or  eighteen  shillings  a- week,  has  barely  enough 
for  supplying  himself  alone  with  scanty  food,  coarse 
clothing,  and  poor  lodging.  Therefore,  unless  he  can 


curricula,  from  the  simplest  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  up  to  the  abstrusest  mathematical 
calculations  and  the  most  elegant  Greek  verse  writing, 
fail  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  true  education. 
These  things  are  all  good  if  there  is  time  for  tbeni ;  some 
of  them  are  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  knowledge  as  is  the  power  of  speech  itselfi  But 
they  are  not  education,  or  only  its  preliminaries,  and 
if  their  true  value  is  bein^  apprehended,  and  they  are 
being  made  merely  agencies  for  disseminating  sound 
practical  knowledge  in  the  seminaries  of  the  rich,  it  is 
yet  more  necessary  that  thev  should  be  estimated  at 
their  real  worth  as  regards  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  poor  can  almost  do  without  school  teaching  as  it 
now  generally  prevails,  though  it  is  certainly  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  they  should  have  it  if  possible.  But  they 
cannot  do,  or,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  brought  out  of  their 
present  degradation,  without  some  education  in  which 
they  are  lamentably  deficient.  Their  misery  is  chiefly 
induced  by  ignorance,  begetting  imprudence,  from  which 
the  most  zealous  efforts  of  others  cannot  save  them. 
Educate  them  aright,  and  they  will  need  no  further  toil 
of  philanthropists  on  their  behalf,  or  will  then  be  guilty 
of  wrong-doing,  for  which  it  will  bo  the  wisest  philan¬ 
thropy  to  treat  them  as  criminals. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show  how  ignorant  are 
many  of  the  poor  in  mattera  of  political  economy,  and 
how  mischievous  in  consequence  is  the  action,  in  some 
respects,  of  trade-unionism  and  other  unavoidable  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  present  position.  Ill-informed  in  political 
economy,  they  are  worse-informed  in  all  matters  of  do¬ 
mestic  economy.  Having  scant  wages  to  live  upon, 
they  rarely  spend  those  wages  in  the  most  prudent  and 
profitable  ways.  They  are  too  often  the  prey  to  their 
own  perverted  tastes  and  to  the  tricksters  who  trade 
upon  those  tastes.  They  buy  bad  food,  and  cook  it 
badly.  Their  bodies  are  dirty,  their  clothes  are  dirty, 
their  homes  are  dirty.  Disgusted  thereby  and  afflicted 
by  the  hopelessness  of  their  condition,  it  is  almost  a 
rule  for  them  to  stifle  their  feelings  in  unwholesome 
drink,  and  thus  they  pass  from  bad  to  worse.  Every 
clergyman,  every  doctor,  every  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  can  give  us  instances 
without  number  of  the  waste  and  unthrift  that  there 
abound.  People  whose  earnings  are  barely  enough, 
with  the  strictest  economy,  to  supply  their  most  pressing 
needs,  practise  no  economy  at  all.  Families  that  have, 
perhaps,  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a-week  to  subsist  on, 
do  not  get  more  than  eight  or  ten  shillings*  worth  of 
actual  subsistence.  The  rest  is  squandered  foolishly  or 
viciously.  For  this  the  poor  themselves  are  very  little 
to  blame.  How  can  they  be  expected  to  do  better  when 
they  have  never  been  taught,  when  their  cares  are  so 
overwhelming,  when  they  have  every  inducement  to 
despondency  and  none  to  hope  ?  Yet  this  is  surely  a 
matter  in  which  philanthropists  might  exercise  their 
philanthropy  with  advantage.  Something  they  do ;  but 
very  much  more  has  to  be  done  before  any  important 
change  can  be  wrought  in  the  economic  habits  of  our 
millions  of  poor.  So  much  that  any  thorough  reforma¬ 
tion  must  be  despaired  of,  unless  another  branch  of 
education  is  also  zealously  promoted.  No  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  poor  can  be 
hoped  for  until  they  are  taught  to  exercise  ordinary  pru¬ 
dence  in  limiting  the  size  of  their  families  in  accordance 
with  their  means  of  decently  and  healthily  maintaining 
those  families. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  discussing  the  general 
question  of  Malthusianism,  as  it  is  called.  The  great 
law  of  population,  that  whereas  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  food-producing  powers  of  land  can 
only  be  expected  to  increase  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
population  always  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical 
ratio,  and  that  accordingly,  unless  the  area  of  population 
can  be  adequately  extended,  its  proper  growth  is  inevit¬ 
ably  restricted  by  famine,  plague,  war,  and  other  invo¬ 
luntarily  checks,  if  not  by  voluntary  checks  resorted  to 
bv  man  himself,  is  as  simple  and  incontrovertible  as  the 
Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  At  any  rate,  though 
many  have  ridiculed  it,  and  many  more  have  ignored  it, 
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to  them,  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  themselves, 
and  to  those  belonging  to  them,  to  limit  their  families 
in  accordance  with  their  means  of  maintaining  them  : 
that,  by  neglect  of  this  duty,  they  will  surely  bring 
niiseVy  upon  themselves,  and  involve  their  unfortunate 
offspring  in  yet  greater  and  wholly  involuntary  misery. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  teachers  have  themselves, 
in  this  respect,  to  be  taught ;  but  perhaps  hard  experi¬ 
ence,  the  experience  of  failure  in  all  other  plans  for 
materially  alleviating  poverty,  will  convince  them,  in 
spite  of  prejudice  and  artificialities,  that  they  must 
cease  to  be  content  with  lopping  off  a  few  leaves  and 
branches  from  the  poisonous  tree  of  poverty,  and  boldly 
set  themselves  to  attack  it  at  the  root.  “  If  the  bulk  of 
the  human  race,”  Mr  Mill  has  said,  “are  always  to 


origin,  a  man  no  sooner  reaches  a  higher  grade  in  the 
social  scale  than  all  his  efforts  are  directed  to  efface  the 
steps  of  his  elevation,  and  no  one  can  disoblige  him 
more  than  by  referring  to  his  former  lowly  position. 
Perhaps  the  farce  is  most  amusing  when  one  is  elevated 
to  the  peerage,— that  paradise  of  conventional  respect. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  Heralds’  Office  is  strained  to  dis* 
cover  or  invent  a  noble  ancestry  for  the  parvenu  lord, 
and  ten  to  one  but  it  finds  that  his  forefathers  came 
in  with  the  Conquest,  though  perhaps  it  would  go  hard 
with  it  to  tell  in  what  capacity. 

In  explanation  of  this  apparently  strange  freak  of  human 
nature,  it  is  observed  that  the  parvenu  enters  into  a 
class  respected  not  for  its  inherent  good  qualities,  but 
through  the  force  of  custom.  One  who  enters  a  society 


remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which  they  have  where  respect  is  arbitrary  and  conventional  cannot  ex- 
no  interest,  and  therefore  feel  no  interest — drudging  pect,  at  first,  to  enjoy  the  full  incense  of  adulation ; 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  neces-  and,  of  course,  everything  that  revives  the  recollection 
earies,  and  with  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  defi-  of  his  place  in  a  former  class,  to  which  less  conventional 
ciencies  which  that  implies — without  resources  either  respect  was  attached,  would  militate  against  his  imme- 
in  mind  or  feelings  ;  untaught,  for  they  cannot  be  diate  success  in  a  new  one.  A  man  who  has  been 
better  taught  than  fed  ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  known  for  years  as  plain  Mr  Smith,  the  fat  and  homely 
are  required  for  ^  themselves  ;  without  interests  or  brewer,  can  hardly  expect,  the  moment  he  is  transformed 
sentiments  as  citizens  and  meinbers  of  society ;  and  into  Lord  Adolphus,  to  become  the  object  of  the  deep 
with  a  sense  of  injustice  rankling  in  their  minds,  equally  veneration  usually  excited  by  a  lord.  It  takes  time 
for  what  they  have  not,  and  for  what  others  have,  I  for  the  public  to  get  familiar  with  him  in  his  new  cha- 


know  not  what  there  is  which  should  make  a  person 
with  any  capacity  of  reason  concern  himself  about  the 
destinies  of  the  human  race.”  There  are  thousands 
of  philanthropists  who  will,  and  must,  so  concern 
themselves ;  and  we  may  hope  that  that  concern  will 
lead  them  to  the  adoption  of  truths  which  they  now 
repudiate. 

It  will  be  a  disgrace  to  our  national  intelligence  if 


racter,  and  leani  to  bow  their  heads  in  the  awful 
presence.  This  interregnum,  when  the  brewer  has  put  off 
the  brewing,  and  scarcely  put  on  the  lordship,  is  very 
trying,  and  the  new  lord  is  naturally  anxious  to  feel 
thoroughly  at  home  in  his  elevated  position.  It  is  now 
he  has  reason  to  feel  thankful  that  there  is  an  office  of 
the  Herald  King-at-Arms.  Just  at  the  proper  moment 
it  is  discovered  that  the  new  lord  has  all  his  life  been  a 


some  of  the  educational  energy  that  is  now  so  plentiful  nobleman  in  disguise  ;  unfortunate  pecuniary  reverses 
among  us  be  not  applied  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor  have  for  many  generations  prevented  his  ancestors 
in  common-sense  and  in  ordinary  prudence.  In  the  revealing  the  precious  secret,  but  now  there  is  no  longer 
hard  battle  with  life,  neither  paupers  nor  the  inade-  a  motive  for  concealment ;  “blue  blood”  really  runs  in 
qaately  paid  labourers  who  are  just  above  them  in  the  his  veins,  and,  casting  off  the  vulgar  plebeian  garb,  he 
social  scale,  can  be  expected  to  know  much,  or  to  make  takes  his  proper  place.  In  the  course  of  time  the  brewer 
much  good  use  of  their  knowledge,  without  zealous  aid  is  forgotten ;  generation  after  generation  bears  the 
from  those  whose  lot  in  life  is  more  fortunate.  The  proud  name  of  Adolphus ;  conceive,  then,  the  disgust  of 
most  earnest  effort  will  find  it  difficult  to  reach  them ;  the  noble  scions  of  the  house,  when  some  foolish  auti- 
but  they  must  be  reached  if  they  are  to  be  improved,  quary,  in  defiance  of  the  Heralds’  Office,  traces  the 
and  they  must  be  improved  if  the  whole  community  is  family  greatness  to  the  manufacturer  of  beer, 
to  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  degradation  of  are  all  placed  in  a  similar  trying  position  by  the 

the  lower  stratum  of  society  is  a  source  of  weakness  offensive  activity  of  Mr  Darwin,  who  has,  in  the  opinion 
and  danger  to  all.  Our  starving  thousands  and  our  of  every  rational  man,  shown  himself  as  foolish  as  a 
h^-starving  millions  must  be  taught  that  only  by  wise  worshipper  of  monkeys  and  frogs,  by  the  pretended 
effort  of  their  own  can  they  be  raised  out  of  their  low  discovery  of  the  descent  of  man  from  an  Ascidian. 
estate.  Make  them  wiser,  more  temperate,  and  more  That  “  the  paragon  of  animals  ”  could  by  any  possi- 
prudent,  and  they  will  win  happiness  for  themselves  bility  have  descended  from  a  jelly-fish,— what  an  absur- 
and  make  the  whole  nation  happier.  Leave  them  as  dity !  Such  a  theory  refutes  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  stated, 
they  are,^  or  be  content  to  approach  them  with  nothing  if  any  argument  be  necessary,  we  have  only  to  add 
L  charity,  which,  however  well-meant,  is  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  man.  So  Mr 

^dly  charity  at  all,  and  the  mass  of  poverty  will  only  Proude  tells  us.  Perhaps,  however,  the  readers  of  Mr 
w  angmented  and  made  more  corrupt  until  the  poison  Proude’s  speech  may  not  be  quite  assured,  fearing  that 
lostered  in  it  will  contaminate  the  whole  body,  politic  they  are  like  Lord  Adolphus.  For  why  should  our 
ana  social.  origin  touch  our  dignity  ?  Our  real  worth  must  depend 

on  what  we  are,  not  on  whence  we  came.  If  we  nave 
high  intelligence,  conscience,  aspirations;  if  we  are 
worthy  of  our  own  self-respect,  why  should  we  be  dis¬ 
quieted  because  of  the  lowliness  of  our  ancestry  ?  Our 
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THE  DIGNITY  OF  MAN. 

History  tells  of  a  certain  Lord  Mayor  of  London 


who,  in  expatiating  at  a  civic  banquet  on  our  match-  position  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Nature  is  not 
ess  Constitution,  and  the  freedom  of  career  it  afforded  conventional ;  it  has  been  won,  if  Mr  Darwin  is  correct. 


0  every  man,  illustrated  his  observations  by  the  by  the  exercise  of  higher  faculties  than  are  possessed 
elevation  of  his  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  by  other  animals ;  our  success,  therefore,  is  the  best 
ng  and,  then  sittincr  beside  him.  “  who  had  risen,  as  nroof  of  our  vast  ii 


when  he  rises  to  a  lofty  station.  If 


IS  otherwise  engaged,  and  we  observe  hundreds  oi 
instances  of  low  animal  passions,  we  begin  to  waver. 


ftna  greatness 

buma  bft*  risei 

moml  TN  .  by  pure  reason  and  abstract  insiances  oi  low  animat  ..w  - 

had  they  would  value  more  highly  one  who  Hence  the  preciousness  of  a  theory  that  separates  us 

nothin  lowest  ranks  than  one  who  had  done  from  the  lower  animals  by  an  impossible  barrier,  that 

vergft  f*  ^  adorn  his  position.  Yet  with  a  per-  ascribes  to  us  a  different  origin,  and  therefore  constantly 

regard  of  the,  honour  implied  in  a  humble  assures  us  of  our  nobler  destiny.  Just  as  intoleranco 
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aarea  lo  lace  wie  uurat  uuiversai  execration  that  the* 
conduct  would  have  excited.  But  they  imagine  that 
because  the  sufiFerers  are  necessarily  few,  and  men  seldom 
agitate  a  question  that  does  not  touch  themselves,  thev  ma 
do  evil  with  impunity.  To  a  certain  extent' we  mart 
sympathise  with  the  Lords.  Their  position,  when  a  Liberal 
Government  is  in  power,  is  truly  pitiful.  Their  lif e  « 

succession  of  ignominious  retreats.  They  have  to  swallow 
pill  after  pill  of  wholesome  but  bitter  ingredients.  All  the 
while  their  strongest  instincts  crave  a  gratification  that  is 
denied  them.  Like  serpents,  whose  poison  bags  are  filled  in 
the  course  of  nutrition,  and  press  for  an  outlet,  so  the  Lords 
suffering  from  a  chronic  congestion  of  obsolete  sentiments* 
eagerly  seize  any  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves.  But 
the  Marriages’  Bill  has  served  that  purpose  long  enough  •  it  is 
time  that  they  should,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  vent  their  in» 
tolerance  upon  some  other  subject.  The  latest  division  shows 
few  signs  of  repentance.  Last  year  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  the  bishops.  To  avert  the  odium  of  a  repetition  of 
this  offence,  a  severe  whip  has  been  made,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  obstructive  peers  have  been  momentarily  with, 
drawn  from  the  pursuit  of  their  pleasures  to  trample  on 
those  unfortunate  widowers  who  desire  to  marry  their  late 
wives’  sisters.  The  nise,  however,  is  too  palpable  to  succeed. 
The  people  of  England  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Bill.  They  remember  that  there  is  a 
power  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  Mr  Bright  says,  “  of 
monstrous,  nay,  of  adulterous  birth,”  an  illicit  connection 
between  the  spiritual  and  the  political,  whose  infiuenoe  ia 
rarely  exercised  unless  to  defend  their  pecuniary  interests 
or  lay  on  the  conscience  of  the  nation  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne.  We  are  not  therefore  surprised  that  an  indig. 
nation  meeting  has  been  called  for  next  Tuesday ;  and  that 
the  audience  will  be  asked  to  concur  in  a  petition  for  the 
removal  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr 
Serjeant  Simon,  too,  has  given  notice  that,  on  an  early 
day  after  Easter,  he  will  move  a  resolution  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  Bills  that  have 
several  times  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  would  mitigate  the  evils  arising 
from  their  obstructiveness.  It  deserves  the  careful  oonside-^ 
ration  of  the  House,  as  a  small  remedial  'measure. 


arises  from  want  oi  - - - 

converts  depends  on  the  feebleness  of  one’s  personal 
convictions  and  tho  consequent  necessity  of  an  artificial 
prop  in  the  concurrence  of  our  neighbours,  so  the 
extravagance  of  our  belief  in  the  greatness  of  our 
ancestry  arises  from  a  want  of  faith  in  our  own  great¬ 
ness.  While  we  are  all  conscious  that  we  have  too  much 
of  the  brute  in  us  to  be  angels,  we  are  not  at  all  times 
equally  sure  that  we  have  too  much  of  the  angel  in  ns  to 
be  brutes.  A  timid  man  hectors  to  keep  up  his  courage, 
a  bashful  man  occasionally  is  most  audacious  from  a 
desperate  conviction  that,  if  he  hesitates,  all  will  be  lost ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  man  whose  higher  nature  is 
often  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by  his  lower,  is 
loudest  in  protesting  that  he  is  hedged  in  by  peculiar 
sanctity. 

Tho  tendency  of  mankind  is  to  exaggerate  any  little 
difference  on  which  it  prides  itself.  Men  like  to  be, 
as  the  Pharisee  said,  not  as  other  men.  Common¬ 
place  families,  that  have  no  special  distinction,  reserve 
to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  “keeping  themselves  by 
themselves.”  The  w'orld  is  full  of  “  peculiar  people,  ’ 
whose  glory  is  to  differ  from  their  neighbours.  An 
intense  desire  to  assort  one’s  individuality  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  separatist  tendency,  but  there  is  also 
a  latent  idea  that  anything  unique  is  precious.  A  man 
who  has  a  disease  all  to  himself  feels  that  he  is  a  sort  of 
hero,  and  looks  down  upon  the  miserable  creatures  that 
suffer  from  ordinary  maladies.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
so  poor  that  man  will  not  pride  himself  upon,  if  ho 
thinks  that  it  distinguishes  him  from  his  neighbours. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  feeling  is  justifiable,  but  it  has 
its  limits.  There  are  two  kinds  of  differences  separating 
men  from  one  another.  Some  are  peculiar  to  individuals, 
are  of  no  great  value  to  them,  are  not  in  the  line  of  pro¬ 
gress,  and  are  therefore  doomed  to  speedy  elimination. 
Others  are,  at  first,  specially  developed  in  individuals, 
but  are  merely  higher  stages  of  universally  diffused 
qualities.  They  are  in  the  van^ard  of  progress,  and 
mark  the  direction  in  which  the  march  of  humanity 
must  go.  They  are  also  aids  in  bringing  forward  those 
who  lag  behina. 

The  distinctions  that  are  really  valuable  are  those  that 
are  at  once  different  and  common,  for  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies  are  of  no  permanent  use.  Hence  the  faculties 
that  we  share  with  the  lower  animals,  but  in  a  higher 
degree,  are  the  noblest  and  best ;  the  distinctive  powers 
of  man  have  their  analogues  in  the  lower  creation.  The 
fact,  then,  that  we  share  in  the  universal  endowments  of 
tho  animal  kingdom,  so  far  from  destroying  the  dignity 
of  man,  only  exhibits  his  superiority.  We  are  the  same. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE  VOTSET  JUDOMEHT. 

Sir,-—The  excellent  letter  of  “Cleriens”  upon  the  tbov# 
topic,  in  your  last  issue,  induces  me  to  offer  a  few  farther 
remarks  in  support  of,  and  supplementary  to,  those  of  joar 
correspondent. 

As  an  implacable  foe  to  an  Established  Church  as  saeb,  I 
rejoice  in  the  result  of  Mr  Voysey’s  prosecution  in  spite  of 
the  affectionate  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him,  and  in  spite  of 
the  sympathy  which  I  have  felt  for  his  brave  and  earaM 
endeavour  to  widen  the  Church  and  reform  her  from  within. 
If  Mr  Voysey’s  aim  had  been  realised,  the  ^tablished  Chnreh 
would  have  become  a  representative  Church,  and  thus  would 
have  gained  a  claim  to  national  support  entirely  wanting  in  a 
merely  sectarian  Church.  If  it  be  possible  to  justify  State- 
aid  to  religion,  which  I  for  one  deny,  that  justification  can 
be  only  found  in  a  State-aided  Church  that  gives  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  to  all  phases  of  religious  faith  on  the  principle 
of  proportionate  representation.  Whether  such  a  “  universal 
Churen  ”  could  stand  there  are  the  strongest  I'easons  to  doubt, 
and  imagination  recalls  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats 
as  emblematic  of  the  probable  consummation.  But  to  such  a 
State  aided  and  nationally  representative  Chureh,  the  wm® 
objections  which  apply  to  Government  aid  to  denominatiwal 
schools  would  apply  with  greater  force  ;  for  whereas,  after 
all,  the  chief  object  of  the  latter  is  to  give  secular  instructi^ 
in  spite  of  the  accompaniment  of  sectarian  teaching,  the  aim 
of  the  former  would,  of  course,  be  to  teach  religion,  or,  mort 
properly,  religions.  And  here  “  Clericus  ”  may  well  ask 
“  Call  you  this  backing  up  your  friends  ?  Well,  I  fjMI 
sympathise  with  the  liberal  clergy  who,  like  “  Clericus  v 
presume)  have  in  their  inexperienced  youth  bound  I'hemselvm, 
and  now  yearn  for  freedom.  They  sigh  for  it  witMn  t 
Establishment.  I  say  seek  it  without,  where  Mr 
has  found  it.  The  Voysey  judgment  has  finally  decided  tna 
the  State  Church  is  a  sectarian  monopoly.  As  » 

anomaly,  an  anachronism,  and  must  fall  The  days  of 
tection  ”  are  past,  and  the  vestige  of  it  that  lingers  m 
shape  of  a  State- supported  sect,  must  speedily  vaniw** 
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relicion  worthy  of  the  name  no  more  requires  nursing  than 
honest  trade.  If  it  cannot  run  alone,  it  must  fall.  Liberal- 
minded  clergymen  who  like  Dean  Stanley,  Mr  Maurice,  and 
2^1  r  Kingsley,  or  even,  with  his  longer  tether,  like  Mr  Voysey, 
whilst  in  the  Church,  are  but  chained  eagles,  must  now  plume 
their  wings  for  a  bolder  flight.  They  can  now  see,  without 
uround  for  doubt,  that  their  present  status  is  the  stubborn 
^ck  of  an  unyielding,  unprogressive  orthodoxy,  however  long 
their  chains  have  been.  Even  their  shackled  liberty  is  further 


INDEX  OF  PAELIAMENT. 

County  Property  Bill,'— Head  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on- 
March  30. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill, — Brought  on  for 
second  reading  in  the  Lords  on  March  27,  and  rejected  by  97 
votes  (including  15  bishops)  to  71  (including  1  bishop). 

Navy  Estimates, — Introduced  in  the  Commons  on  March  27  by 
Mr  Goschen,  when  votes  were  taken  for  61,000  men  and  boys,, 
and  2,693,386/.  pay  and  allowances  for  the  same. 


tricted  by  the  Voysey  judgment ;  and,  unless  they  boldly  Parochial  Councils  Bill,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Lord 
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break  away,  they  must  abjectly  submit  to  have  their  win^ 
clipped.  '  I  &c.,  W.  E.  B. 

THE  princess’s  HUSBAND. 

Will  it  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  Marquis  of  Lorae 
into  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ?  A  lady,  near  whom  I  sat  at  the 
opening  of  the  Albert  Hall  last  Wednesday,  remarked,  as  the 
Royal  procession  passed  through  the  arena,  that  the  Princess 
Louise  had  “  an  appearance  of  more  inuenuitv  than  any  of 
her  sisters.”  It  is  true  she  corrected  herself  after  half  a 
minute’s  reflection,  and  said  “I  mean  ingenuousness.”  But 
let  us  hope  that  the  young  bride  has  ingenuity  also,  and  that 
she  can  exercise  it  in  favour  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 
It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  her  walking  about  on  Wednesday 
among  members  of  her  own  caste,  while  her  poor  little  “  lord 
and  master  ”  had  humbly  to  follow  among  the  meaner  herd 
of  maids  of  honour  and  lords  in  waiting.  He  was  not  worthy 
of  a  seat  beside  his  wife  in  the  carriage  which  took  her  to  and 
from  the  Hall,  and  both  during  the  ceremony  in  the  arena 
and  while  the  august  party  was  seated  in  the  Royal  box  for 
the  concert,  the  Marquis  had  to  sit  far  away  from  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  Of  course  Court-etiquette  forbids  one  who,  though  a 
Duke’s  son,  is  really  only  a  commoner,  to  ride,  walk,  stand  or  sit 
on  a  level  with  Princes  and  Princesses,  Dukes  and  Duchesses, 
of  the  Blood  ;  but,  if  the  traditions  have  been  so  far  violated 
as  to  make  this  young  gentleman  the  husband  of  a  Queen’s 
daughter,  surely  something  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  way  of 
qualifying  him  for  some  sort  of  an  equality  with  her.  I 
Mieve  that  a  few  months  ago  experiments  were  made  at  one 
of  our  hospitals  in  transferring  a  bit  of  a  white  man’s  skin  to 
the  body  of  a  negro.  Why  cannot  a  few  drops  of  the  truest 
blue  blood  of  the  Hanoverian  stock  be  transferred  to  the 
body  of  this  red-blooded  youth  ?  It  would  not  be  difficult  in 
these  days  of  vaccination,  and  a  very  few  drops  might  suffice 
to  leaven  the  whole  body.  Something  must  be  done,  at  any 
rate,  or  all  our  wives — I  mean  all  the  wives  of.  those  who 
have  married  into  circles  higher  than  our  own — will  rebel 
against  marital  authority,  and  we  poor  forlorn  husbands  will 
be  treated  with  contempt  by  spouses  who,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  are  not  worthy  even  of  voting  at  a  Parliamentary  elec¬ 
tion.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Social  Pariah. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

FRANCE : 

March  25. —  In  the  National  Assembly,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
announced  that  the  Mayors  and  Deputies  of  Paris,  having  in 
view  the  serious  danger  of  delay,  had  consented  to  the  council 
and  mnnicipal  elections  being  held  on  the  following  day.  M. 


Sandon,  and  read  a  second  time  on  March  29,  when  it  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

Prison  Ministers’  Bill,  —  Read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on 
March  24. 

Trade-Union  Bill, — Passed  through  Committee  in  the  Commons 
on  March  27  and  30. 

MEETINGS  AND  LECTURES. 

Women’s  Suffrage  Society. — On  March  25  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  St  James’s  Hall,  at  which  resolutions  in  favour  of 
women’s  suffrage  were  considered  and  approved.  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther,  M.P.,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr  Jacob  Bright  moved 
“  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  representation  is  injurious  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  women 
themselves,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.”  He 
remarked  that  a  considerable  number  of  women  were  demanding 
the  Parliamentary  vote  in  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  this  had  been  brought  about  to  a  great  extent  by  the  agita¬ 
tion  which  existed  for  so  many  years  in  this  country  in  favour  of 
politically  excluded  men.  The  consequence  had  been  that  women 
pad  asked  themselves  whether  that  which  was  considered  of  such 
inestimable  benefit  to  men  might  not  be  of  some  slight  advantage 
to  women.  Justice  was  good  for  both,  and  if  just  legislation  could 
'  only  be  obtained  by  giving  men  power  at  the  polling-booth,  it 
was  very  simple  logic  on  the  part  of  women  to  conclude  that  legis¬ 
lative  justice  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  same  process  for 
themsdves. — Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  the 
arguments  brought  against  woman  suffrage  had  hitherto  been  of  a 
sentimental  and  traditional  character.  Looking  through  the 
Parliamentary  debates  on  the  question,  he  found  that  the  Premier, 
whose  subtle  reasoning  was  so  well  known,  had  only  talked  of  it 
as  a  tearing  np  of  the  landmarks  of  society.  Mr  Beresford  Hope, 
again,  had  denned  the  functions  of  women  to  be,  not  to  govern, 
hut  to  guide,  to  influence,  to  moderate,  and  to  suffer.  This  Bill 
only  asked  at  present  for  the  suffrage  for  those  who  were  ratepayers 
and  subject  to  the  burdens  of  citizenship. — Professor  Cliffc  Leslie 
supported  the  resolution. — Professor  Fawcett  then  moved— “  That 
women,  being  held  equally  with  men  responsible  to  law,  should, 
therefore,  have  equal  voice  in  clectiug  those  who  make  the  laws.”^ 
He  pointed  out  that  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  movement 
they  all  had  at  heart  might  be  described  under  the  general  names 
of  prejudice  and  party.  In  so  far  as  they  rested  on  prejudice,  it 
was  difficult  to  meet  them,  as  that  was  an  unsnbstaniial  basis.  It 
was  said  women  did  not  care  to  exercise  the  vole.  Now,  they  did 
not  wish  to  make  women  vote  whether  they  liked  it  or  not ;  they 
only  said  those  women  should  vote  who  desired  to  take  a  part  in  < 
the  political  affairs  of  their  country.  The  most  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  which  they  had  to  contend  against  were  those 
arising  from  party  considerations.  The  majority  against  Mr 
Bright’s  Bill  was  obtained  by  its  being  whispered  from  man  to 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  the  Bill  was  passed,  Messrs 
A.,  B.,  and  C.  would  lose  their  seats,  because,  it  was  said,  and  by 
members  of  the  Government,  that  women  were  under  clerical  in¬ 
fluence.  If  this  was  a  ground  for  disfranchisement,  then,  remem- 


Louis  Blanc  entreated  the  House  to  recognise  that  in  arriving  at  bering  the  extraordinary  fondness  with  which  the  present  Govern- 
this  decision  the  mayors  and  deputies  had  acted  as  good  citizens,  ment  during  the  last  Session  clung  to  the  miserable  rags  of 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee.  A  notice  in  accordance  ecclesiastical  ascendency,  the  meeting  would  be  of  opinion  that 


The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee.  A  notice  in  accordance 
with  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  announcement  was  posted  up  in  Paris. 

March  26. — A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  in  Paris,  announcing  that  their  mission  was 
**  ‘ind  that  they  were  about  to  give  up  their  places  to  the 

candidates  who  would  oe  elected  on  that  day. 

koaaJi!*®  ronnicipal  elections  in  Paris  about  200,000  out  of 
WX),(KW  electors  voted.  The  Central  Committee  obtained  a 
majority  of  more  than  two-thirds.  It  was  expected  that  M. 
•ulanqni  would  be  President. 

March  27.— In  the  National  Assembly  a  resolution,  signed  by 
•gnty  meinbers,  was  brought  forward,  to  the  effect  that  the  Paris 
ections  should  be  declared  null  and  void.  This  motion  was 
cheers;  but  when  it  was  proposed  that  the 
bart*^^  should  be  at  once  discussed  as  urgent,  the  majority  drew 
Af  refused  to  take  the  matter  into  immediate  consideration. 

same  sitting  M.  Thiers  repeated  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
fact”  K  H^P^hlic.  “ I  found  the  Republic  an  accomplished 
betrav  ft  ***  j  **L®*'^  before  God  and  man  I  declare  that  I  will  not 
de  T  sat  *’  1  ^  those  who  say  the  contrary  speak  falsely.”  M. 

of  the  c*^*^^*  Assembly  had  but  one  object,  the  good 

Oillairc  oppose  conciliation,  but  if 

necMsary"^  assassination  were  to  prevail,  action  would  he 

l-aij  do  ViurfaTarif’  in  the 

SWEDEN: 

of  Prince  Frederica  died.  The  daughter 

fa  1828  and  mar?  of  Netherlands,  she  was  born 


ecclesiastical  ascendency,  the  meeting  would  be  of  opinion  that 
more  than  one  distinguished  occupant  of  the  Treasury  bench 
ought  to  lose  his  vote.  To  resist  a  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  weaken  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr  Fawcett  denounced  as  cowardly  and  oligarchic  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  Mr  George  Howell  seconded  the  re?o- 
Intion. — Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  moved,  and  the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert 
seconded,  the  resolution  :  “  That  the  recent  Acts  conferring  the 
municipal  franchise  on  women,  and  the  right  of  electing  members 
to  sit  on  School  Boards,  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright ;  and  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  resolved  that  petitions  signed  by  the  chairman  on  behalf  of 
the  meeting,  in  favour  of  this  Bill,  be  forwarded  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.” 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  March  26th,  Mr  Edward 
Maitland,  B.A.,  gave  the  first  of  two  lectures,  on  “The  Bible  and 
National  Education.”  Mr  Maitland  urged  that  the  School  Boards 
are  unable  to  agree  upon  any  common  and  efficient  system  of 
popular  education,  because  they  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  any 
definition  of  education  itself.  Yet  there  is  but  one  definition  of 
it  possible,  namely,  that  it  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  moral  sense.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  London  > 
Board,  indeed,  exhibits  some  recognition  of  this,  hut  owing  to-- 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Bible,  and  the  popular  theory  respect¬ 
ing  it,  that  resolution  cannot  possibly  he  carried  out^,  so  as  to 
make  the  Bible  a  basis  of  “  instruction  in  religion  and  morality 
suitable  for  children.”  It  is,  therefore,  upon  Hhe  ”  vast  amount 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry  still  renmining  among  us, 
and  in  which  the  popular  theory  respecting  the  Bible  has  its  roots, 
that  those  who  would  promote  the  redemption  of  our  masses  from 
ignorance  and  barbarism  must  operate,  in  order  to  make  it 
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other  hand,  it  should  he  observed  that  at  the  settlemen 
just  finished  the  ‘^contangos’*  were  very  heavy. 

In  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Tramways  have  caused  the  most 
attention,  London  being  quoted  1  j  to  2,  and  North  Metro¬ 
politan,  3 1  to  3 1  premium. 

The  tenders  for  the  New  South  Wales  Government 
Loan  for  407,100Z.  were  opened  on  Tuesday  at  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  total  amount  tendered  for  wag 
1,630,700Z.  The  previous  issue  of  similar  bonds  was  in 
October,  last  for  578,000Z.  at  987.  13s.  fid. 

The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  through  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  have  invited  tenders  on  Thursdav 
next  for  1,200,0007.  The  amount  is  mainly  to  be  devoted  to 
immigration  and  public  works,  and  the  loan  will  be  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  Five  per  Cents.,  known  as  New  Zealand  Consols 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92|  to  02|. 

Foreign  Securities; — -.Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  901  to  91A* 
French  Six  per  Cents.,  91J  to  92| ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  53|  to 
53| ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  30^  to  30^ ;  Turkish  Fire  per 
Cent.,  1865,  42 J  to  43  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  60  to  61  • 
ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  52^  to  53.  * 

Railway  Shares;— Brighton,  521  to  52J;  Caledonian,  881  to 
89^;  Great  Eastern,  43  to  43^;  Great  Western,  88^  to  88? ; 
London  and  North  Western,  130.1  to  131 ;  Metropolitan,  694  to 
69  ;  Midland,  1281  to  128| ;  North  Eastern  Consols,  UtJ  to 
148  ;  Sheffield,  52ii  to  52^  ;  and  South-Eastern,  831  to  831. 

Miscellaneous  Shares ; — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  78  to  80; 
Anglo-Mediterranean  ditto,  133  to  135;  British  Indian,  ditto,  6| 
to  6| ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  9J  to  9| ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph, 
143  to  141 ;  Indian  Rubbers,  41^  to  424  5  Ottoman  Banks,  llj  to 
111 ;  Telegraph  Constructions,  25J  to  26. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
opened  on  Monday  last  at  the  Gallery  in  Suffolk  Street. 
The  present  collection,  although  extensive,  is  not  remark¬ 
able  for  merit. 

The  place  of  honour  in  the  principal  room  is  accorded  to 
a  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  a  picture 
which  certainly  does  not  help  to  raise  the  low  standard  of 
the  exhibition.  The  blinding  effect  on  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  magic  initials  R.A.  is  further  shown  in  the 
position  given  to  pictures  by  the  late  Mr  Maclise  and  by  Mr 
Frith.  Of  the  former,  on  the  principle  of  “de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum,”  we  will  say  nothing.  The  latter, 
representing  the  heroine  of  Longfellow’s  little  pcem, 

“  Beware,”  is  utterly  commonplace  in  conception  and  ex¬ 
pression,  dirty  in  colour,  conventional  and  slovenly  in 
execution.  Very  pleasant  is  it  to  turn  from  this  work  to 
two  most  masterly  sketches  by  Mr  Leighton,  E.A.,  “View 
of  Sisot  ”  (59)  and  “  Sunrise  at  Longsor  ”  (Luxor  ?)  (63). 
To  these,  and  also  to  a  “  View  of  the  Red  Mountains  near 
Cairo  ”  (328),  the  same  remarks  may  apply.  They  are  all 
painted  with  a  simple  directness  of  execution  which  only 
the  most  absolute  knowledge  and  skill  can  accomplish. 

Mr  A.  B.  Donaldson  shows  an  increasing  tendency  to 
give  up  his  early  propensity  to  use  crude  colours,  and  a 
great  advance  in  power  of  graceful  composition.  His  picj 
turn  of  “The  Princess  and  her  Seven  Swan  Brothen 
(163)  is  almost  the  only  example  in  the  gallery  of  a  ^gk 
artistic  purpose  carried  out  with  proportionate  ability.  The 
piincess,  attended  by  two  girls,  sits  leaning  over  the  marble 
parapet  of  an  alcove  built  upon  the  lake,  her  hand  l^dy 
caressing  the  beak  of  one  of  the  swans.  The  smooth  lake 
in  the  evening  light  and  the  dark  tree-covered 
beyond  are  well  rendered.  In  expression,  grace  of  ' 

and  rich  costume  (perhaps  a  thought  too  gorgeous),  t  ® 
group  of  girls  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  while  ^ 

whole  picture  there  is  a  delicate  poetical  sentiment  w  c 


re.«pect  to  the  children.  “  Agreeing,”  said  the  lecturer,  “  that  the 
object  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  moral 
sense,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  further  agree  that  the  best  chance  of 
imccessfully  cultivating  those  desirable  qualities  which  we  desig¬ 
nate  virtues^  lies  in  impressing  the  mind  while  young  with  the 
most  elevated  and  winning  examples  of  them,  and^  guarding  it 
/loro  any  familiarity  with  their  opposites  :  and  that  it  is  because 
we  deem  such  qualities  to  be  best,  that  we  regard  the  Deity  as 
possessing  them  in  the  infinite,  and  hold  up  as  a  pattern  of  life 
fhe  most  perfect  example  of  them  in  the  finite.  And  yet,  so  in¬ 
geniously  perverse  are  we,  that  we  hesitate  not,  in  our  indis¬ 
criminate  veneration  for  the  Bible,  to  degrade  our  children’s  view 
of  the  Deity,  by  familiarising  them  with  a  literature  in  which  He  is 
represented  as  feeble,  treacherous,  implacable,  and  unjust;  and 
confound  at  once  their  intelligence  and  their  moral  sense,  by 
compelling  them  to  regard  that  literature  as  altogether  divine  and 
infallible.”  Yet,  interpreted  by  the  light  of  our  definition,  the 
Bible  itself  bears  witness  how  the  Bible  should  be  used  for  edu- 
eational  purposes.  Here,  in  full  accordance,  is  one  of  its  utter¬ 
ances— “God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  that 
which  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
Him.”  Acting  in  this  spirit,  our  School  Boards  will  be  no  respecters 
of  authors  or  books.  There  is  a  positive  injunction  defining 
“whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  and  pure  ’’  as  proper  to  be 
used  ;  and  another,  which  seems  to  define  that  Scripture  as  alone 
given  by  a  holy  inspiration,  which  is  “profitable  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  ”  while  on  the 
negative  side  we  have,  “  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives’  fables  ;  ” 
“Not  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,”  and,  “All  uncleanness  let  it 
not  be  once  named  among  yon.”  Yet  with  these  plain  rules  for 
guidance,  not  one  of  the  resolutions  proposed  to  place  any  re¬ 
striction  upon  the  use  of  the  Bible  by  the  children,  or  protested 
against  the  Bible,  as  it  now  stands,  being  put  into  their  hands  at 
all.  One,  indeed,  proposed  to  exclude  it  bodily,  hut  upon  grounds 
in  no  way  connected  with  its  fitness  for  the  perusal  of  youth.  Mr 
Maitland  then  proceeded  to  show  by  numerous  instances  derived 
from  the  Bible  the  impossibility  of  its  being  made  a  basis  of 
morality  and  religion,  until  the  popular  theory  respecting  it,  and 
the  theology  derived  from,  it  shall  have  undergone  a  vast  modifica¬ 
tion,  the  antagonism  between  Biblical  theology  and  the  modern 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  being  absolute  and  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  shocking  actions  of  many  of  the  principal  characters, 
and  the  support  accorded  to  those  characters  throughout  their 
flagrant  misdoings  by  the  Jewish  Divinity,  make  it  impossible  for 
Hs  to  hold  up  such  a  Being  to  be  venerated,  without  consenting  to 
a  total  divorce  between  the  divine  will  and  the  moral  law.  The 
latter  part  of  the  lecture  considered  the  proposition,  which  at 
present  seems  to  have  met  with  most  favour  in  the  country  at 
largo,  viz.,  “  That  the  Bible  be  read  without  note  or  comment.” 
“  So  far  from  such  a  course  conducing  to  the  development  either 
of  the  intellect  or  of  the  moral  sense,  this  would  be  a  piece  of 
mere  *  Fetish  worship,’  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  putting  up  an 
object,  independently  of  its  real  qualities,  to  he  adored,  but  not 
aomprehended.” 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  insorrection  in  Paris  has  upset  all  the  calculations 
which  were  based  on  the  prospects  of  dearer  money,  there 
being  now  more  unemployed  capital  seeking  investment 
than  for  some  time  ;  and  the  drain  of  money  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  ere  this,  appears 
likely  to  be  postponed  for  some  considerable  time.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  all  descriptions  of  Home  Securities  have 
experienced  an  advance.  This  is  more  especially  noticeable 
as  regards  English  Railways  ;  the  rise  which  has  taken  place 
in  some  lines.  Great  Western  for  instance,  being  beyond 
all  anticipation.  Tramways  also  are  receiving  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  attention,  and  are  much  in  public  favour. 

The  steady  influx  of  gold  into  the  Bank,  together  with 
the  largo  “  bear  ”  account,  have  caused  a  demand  for  the 
English  funds,  which  are  92 J  to  92 1  for  Consols,  and  91§ 
to  9 1 J  for  New  Three  per  Cents  and  Reduced. 

The  continuance  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of 
tvenis  in  Paris  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Foreign  Securities.  French  National  Defence  and 
Rentes  have,  of  course,  been  more  especially  affected.  It  is 
rumoured  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  connexion  with 
the  payment  of  the  dividend  on  the  latter  due  this  month. 
Turkish  are  lower,  the  account  showing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  Stock ;  moreover,  the  drawings  for  the  loans 
of  1863  and  1865  have  been  overdue  since  last  November, 
and  have  not  yet  been  carried  out. 

There  has  been  much  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  Rail¬ 
way  property  during  the  past  week,  and  quotations  show 
»  general  advance.  The  various  traffic  returns  continue 
most  satisfactory,  and  the  distrust  in  Foreign  Securities 
tausjs  investors  to  pour  their  balances  more  freely  than 
•ver  into  all  descriptions  of  Railway  property.  On  the 
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refined  treatment.  Mr  W.  L.  Wyllie  exhibits  some  truth¬ 
ful  and  powerful  sea-pieces,  painted  in  his  usual,  vigorous 
manner ;  and  Mr  H.  Moore  contributes  a  large  landscape, 
“  Thunder-clouds  gathering — Harvest  time  ”  (1 14),  and 
three  smaller  ones,  which  display  his  power  of  delineating 
many  of  the  subtle  effects  of  nature.  In  the  works  of  both 
these  painters  we  discern  a  certain  cold  leaden  hue  in  the 
clouds  which  is  not  quite  pleasant.  Mr  Hemy’s  painting 
is  as  full  as  ever  of  truth  and  artistic  feeling.  No.  305, 
«  Farm-yard  at  Feltham,”  is  specially  good.  The  figures 
are  treated  in  the  slightly  crude  manner  which  we  noticed 
in  speaking  of  this  gentleman’s  picture  at  the  last  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  ;  the  rest  of  the  work,  however, 
is  most  tender  and  harmonious  in  execution.  Note  particu¬ 
larly  the  delicate  and  faithful  colouring  of  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings — some  covered  with  red  tiles,  and  others  with 
shingles,  weather-stained  and  spotted  with  lichens. 

A  view  of  the  interior  of  St  Mark’s,  at  Venice  (35),  and 
a  Venetian  street-scene  (219),  by  Mr  Henry,  are  noticeable 
for  the  good  sterling  work  they  contain  ;  and  Mr  G.  Pope’s 
“  Stella  ”  (336)  is  worthy  of  praise  for  its  artistic  and 
reticent  handling.  Messrs  Cole,  D.  Lee,  Scappa,  Gale, 
Thom,  and  Lodovici,  are  also  represented  by  pictures  of 
interest. 


ITALIAN  OPERA. 

The  programmes  of  both  opera-houses  for  the  present 
season  have  been  published  ;  and  Co  vent  Garden  has 
already  begun  its  campaign.  The  performance  of  “Lucia,” 
last  Tuesday,  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  what 
we  may  expect,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  absence  of 
Signor  Cotogni,  whose  place  was  supplied  at  a  few  hours’ 
notice  by  Signor  Raguer,  a  change  which  necessitated  the 
omission  of  much  of  the  music.  Mdlle.  Sessi  and  Signor 
Mongini  appeared  as  Lucia  and  Edgardo,  but  their  repre¬ 
sentations  of  these  roles  being  already  familiar,  criticism  is 
uncalled  for.  Neither  company  promises  much  in  the  way 
of  novelties.  Wagner’s  “  Der  Fliegende  Hollander’’  is  to  be 
repeated  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Mdlle.  lima  di  Murska  in  the 
part  of  Senta.  We  had  hoped  that  the  decided  success 
of  this  opera  last  year  (although  it  was,  on  the  whole, 
indifferently  performed),  would  suggest  the  production  of 
“  Tannhiiuser”  or  “  Sohengrin”  by  the  same  master,  both 
of  these  works  being  very  popular  in  Germany  ;  but  Italian 
opera  in  this  country  is  a  truly  conservative  institution, 
and  must  move  slowly.  The  acceptance  of  the  conductor’s 
baton  at  Drury  Lane  by  Sir  Michael  Costa  ensures  vigilant 
and  assiduous  care  in  the  musical  department. 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  great  building  which  was  commenced  in  May,  18B7» 
when  the  Queen  laid  the  foundation  stone,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  last,  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony.  We 
shall  take  another  occasion  for  discussing  its  architectural 
qualities,  and  the  general  arrangements  of  its  interior, 
though  the  latter,  it  may  be  at  once  acknowledged,  are 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  colouring  and  ornamentation 
yet  to  be  supplied  are  not  needed  to  prove  that  the  splendid 
concert  and  lecture-room  is  an  ornament  to  London,  and  a 
building  worthy  of  any  capital  in  Europe.  Its  effect  to 
the  eye  is  very  good,  and,  in  spite  of  some  defects,  its 
acoustic  properties  are  far  better  than  had  been  expected.  A 
peat  oval  arena,  which  can  easily  hold  about  1,000  chairs, 
IS  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  containing  ten  rows  of 
seats,  which  number  1,366  in  all.  Above  these  are  three 
tiers  of  boxes,  to  hold  1,100  occupants,  and  higher  still  is 
a  balcony  or  gallery,  supplied  with  1,800  seats  in  eight 
rows,  while  at  the  top  of  all  is  a  sort  of  recess,  leading  back 
rom  the  hall  proper,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  picture 
gallery,  but  which  can  be  fitted  with  about  2,000  seats, 
an  in  which  350  visitors  were  placed  last  Wednesday, 
th  ^  section  of  the  amphitheatre  is  set  apart  for 

e  orchestra,  and  above  it,  corresponding  with  the  boxes, 
we  wo  compartments  for  the  chorus,  which  flank  the 
h  sixty  feet  wide  and  seventy  high,  that 

d^  ’vJ?!  Henry  Willis.  This  structure  is  thus 

tiiildin  •  Redgrave  in  his  official  history  of  the 


The  instrument  at  the  Albert  Hall  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  in 
the  world,  having  6  claviers,  4  manuals,  extending  from  CC  to  C 
in  altissimo,  and  1  pedale  from  CCC  to  G.  The  pedal  organ  con¬ 
sists  of  21  stops  ;  the  first  manual  clavier,  or  choir  organ,  includ¬ 
ing  the  echo  organ,  comprises  20  stops,  ali  the  pipes  in  which  are 
of  metal.  The  second  clavier,  or  great  organ,  contains  25  stops, 
^1?'  which  have  wooden  pipes  in  the  bass  notes.  The 

thim  clavier,  or  swell  organ,  comprises  25  stops,  and  these  are  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  basses  of  two  stops,  of  metal.  The 
fourth  clavier,  or  solo  organ,  has  20  stops,  making  in  all  111  stops  ; 
then  there  are  14  couplers  and  32  combinations.  The  total  number 
of  pipes  is  close  upon  9,000,  and  these  range  from  30  ins.  in 
diameter  down  to  the  size  of  the  smallest  straw,  and  from  40  ft. 
in  length  down  to  six  ins.  The  motive  power  for  this  wouderful 
instrument  is  obtained  from  two  steam  engines,  situated  in  the 
basement  adjoining  the  bellows-chamber. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  hall  on  Wednesday,  filled 
but  not  crowded  by  some  eight  thousand  gaily  dressed 
ladies,  ambassadors,  mayors,  officers  in  uniform,  and  gentle¬ 
men  in  frock-coats,  was  imposing,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
gratification  for  these  visitors  in  the  show  provided  for 
them.  Soon  after  twelve  o’clock  there  was  a  stir  and 
bustle  among  beef-eaters  and  officials  of  all  sorts,  while 
the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  and  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Provisional  Committee,  which  has  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise  during  the  past  few  years.  At  half¬ 
past  twelve  the  Queen  and  her  suite  arrived.  As  soon  as 
she  had  reached  her  throne  and  a  verse  of  the  national 
hymn  had  been  played,  the  Prince  read  a  long  speech  in 
which  he  informed  Her  Majesty  that  **  results  had  justified 
the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  that 
the  corporation  will  commence  its  management  unfettered 
by  pecuniary  liabilities,  and  under  conditions  eminently 
calculated  to  insure  success.”  In  a  little  speech  of  two 
dozen  words  the  Queen  expressed  her  admiration  of  the  hall 
and  her  “  earnest  wishes  for  its  complete  success,”  and  while 
the  audience  showed  by  hearty  cheers  their  pleasure  at  what 
the  courtly  Daily  Neivs  calls  “  the  silvery  accents  and  the 
elocution  that  was  absolutely  perfect  ”  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Bishop  of  London  prayed  lustily  for  the  continued  success 
of  the  undertaking  which  has  such  good  commercial  pro¬ 
spects.  This  union  of  God  and  mammon,  this  blending 
of  solemn  prayer  with  profane  cheering,  and  this  courtier¬ 
like  jerking-in  of  devotion  among  the  pomps  and  vanities 
that  had  such  triumphant  expression,  was  thoroughly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  English  Christianity.  The  bishop’s  prayer, 
however,  gave  breathing-time  to  the  orchestra  and  chorus, 
which  struck  up  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  had,  in  the 
Queen’s  name,  formally  declared  the  building  open  ;  and 
then  the  royal  party  left  the  centre  of  the  hall  for  the 
royal  boxes,  and  the  concert  began. 

This  concert  was  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  consisted 
of  a  cantata,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  and  which  was  fairly  good  without  having  any 
notable  merits.  Madame  Lemmens- Sherrington  did  her 
best  with  a  very  tame  recitative  with  which  it  opened,  and 
Mr  Santley  could  give  no  great  life  to  the  long  solo  assigned 
to  him.  An  air,  “0  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people,” 
afterwards  well  sung  by  Madame  Sherrington,  had  some 
very  graceful  turns,  and  the  final  chorus,  “  0  sing  unto  the 
Lord  a  new  song,”  was  really  impressive.  The  second 
part  of  the  concert  included  an  “  Invocazione  all  ’Armenia,” 
composed  by  Prince  Albert,  a  trio  by  Curshman,  an  air 
from  “  Faust,”  a  prayer  by  Auber,  the  overture  to 
Rossini’s  “  Gazza  Ladra,”  and  Handel’s  recitative  and  air, 
“  Armida  dispictata  ”  and  “  Larcia  ch’io  pianza,”  which 
were  excellently  sung  by  Madame  Patey,  and  furnished  the 
most  attractive  passage  in  the  whole  concert.  Besides 
Madame  Patey,  Madame  Sherrington,  and  Mr  Santley,  Mr 
Vernon  Rigby  was  a  solo  singer ;  and  both  chorus  and 
orchestra  were  large  and  careful.  The  performance  was 
fairly  heard  throughout  the  hall ;  but  we  shall  have  better 
opportunities  by-and-bye  of  testing  its  suitability  for  good 
musical  performances: 


The  musical  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the  International 
Exhibition  on  the  1st  of  Hay  are  nearly  completed,  and  new  com¬ 
positions  representative  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England, 
respectively,  will  be  produced  for  the  occasion  by  M.  Gounod, 
Chevalier  Pinsuti,  Dr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Mr  Arthur  Sullivan. 
M  Gounod  will  produce  a  psalm,  Chevalier  Pinsuti  a  chorale  to 
English  words,  Dr  Hiller  a  march,  and  Mr  Arthur  SpUivun  a 
cantata. 
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PBOFESSOB  JOWETT’S  PLATO. 

TAe  Dialn^ies  of  Plato  Translated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Macmillan. 

With  all  its  vast  endowments,  Oxford  has  done  astonish- 


supematural  assistance,  and  closed  with  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life — a  martyr  to  intellectual  consistency. 

In  Christendom  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life  are 
changed.  Lord  Bacon  truly  enunciated  the  spirit  of 
modem  inquiry, — 'fruit,*  some  practical  result.  The 
opinion  of  the  Oomtists  that  intellect  is  a  means,  and  ought 


.  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  as  iU  end 

.ngly  little  as  an  interpreter  of  classicalthought^^^^  expresses,  with  much  truth,  the  character  of  modem 

It  has  made  cl^i^l  study  the  avenue  to  Hono^  and  phUosophy  has  been  made  to  descend  from  S 

devotion  to  ai^ttouity,  it  has  been  a  niggardly  mother,  «“«>  "O’"  P»rty  of  pro. 

S  sLh  M  it  was,  to  a  few  pets,  while  the 

%fen  of  the  nation  perished  for  lack  of  knowledge.  ‘>"8“  oon^ce,  were  it  not 

One  thing  which  Oxford  oSght  to  do  is  to  give  us  thoroughly  SSCaLT”®? 

correct  and  readable  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  rhallpnired  ?  An  armv  of  nriAai.  n  vi****»**^ 

Translation,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  something  “o‘  ‘®  ^  chaBenged  ?  iU  amay  of  pnests  paid  out  of  the 

better  Van  an  equivalent  for  the  publisher’s  hire ;  it  is  a  “f.  .“^ain 

sort  of  work  that  can  hardly  bo  made  to  pay,  and  wUl  only  theories  of  the  univers^and  the  established  so^  mstitu- 

done  well  as  a  labour  of  love.  What  use  is  there  foV  tions  tas  been  op^,  in  vanous  interests,  by  Unds  of 

Fellows  of  Colleges  unless  for  that  unremunerative  kind  of  deal 

labour  ?  Yet  the  really  good  and  trustworthy  translations  ’"‘J  religious  unbehef,  imd  a  great  ded  of  modem  philo- 

of  the  classics  might  ^ost  be  counted  on  one’s  fingers.  “>PV>  ‘““’"Ttowtdf  Z  deteiVof  tt  ’  d"  w  “ 

We  therefore  hail  ^th  peculiar  pleasure  the  completion  of  «  ^’Se,Ve«  n^erin^n  .  Jaf  u- 

Mr  Jowett’s  great  task^the  work  of  many  years,-a  bigotry,  intolerance,  prMcnption,  sociM  penalties,  the 

rendering  of  Plato  into  English  such  as  con  be  read  with  ’rMpons  o  re  ipous  war  are,  ave  ®o  “  r  need  into  a 

delight,  which  yet  faithfully  adheres  to  the  orij^al.  It  is  x.  ^ 

such  a  work  as  Plato  himrelf  might  have  given  us,  had  he  f  ^  ^  ’  philosophy  wiU  be  m 

known  the  English  language.  It  is  free  from  all  stiffness  future  what  it  has  been  w  long-acontmuous  adjurtment 
and  pedantry,  and  bem  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  origin  “teUectual  convictions  to  the  requirements  of  order 

from  the  Greek.  Mr  Jowett  has  set  an  example  of  con-  progress.  . 


scientious  labour  that  ought  to  bear  fruit.  Surely  if  there  Of  the  two  great  representatives  of  Greek  thought,  Plato 
are  not  men  in  Oxford  able  to  give  us  an  English  version  and  Aristotle,  the  former  is  now  adequately  placed  before 

-  .  ..  •«  .1  ITS _ _ j! _ i-ii-  /ts-.a-  t _  •••  •  . 


of  other  important  authors,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  shelf  with  Mr  Jowett’s,  that  ancient  University  gives 
but  a  poor  return  for  its  enormous  wealth. 

The  philosophical  student  will  read  with  greatest  interest 
the  introductions  and  analyses.  The  task  of  the  translator 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  interpreter.  We  want  to 
know  what  Mr  Jowett,  after  a  lifelong  study  of  Plato, 
thinks  of  the  great  Idealist  ?  Is  Plato  to  be  regarded  as  an 


the  English-reading  public.  Mr  Grote  has  criticised  Plato, 
and  Mr  Jowett  has  translated  him.  The  two  works  will 
probably  be  regarded  as  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  each 
other.  The  service  rendered  by  Mr  Grote  was  immense. 
He  destroyed  the  blind  idolatry  of  Plato’s  worshippers. 
From  the  Neo-Platonists  to  Archer  Butler,  there  have  been 
many  admirers  of  Plato,  who  understood  very  little  of  his 
merits,  and  who  praise  him  most  when  they  most  corn- 


interesting  fossil  merely  ?  Or  has  he  anything  to  teach  us  ?  pletely  pervert  his  meaning.  Against  all  extravagance  of 
Will  ho  keep  his  place  as  a  living  power  and  authority  ?  this  kind,  Mr  Grote’s  book  was  an  excellent  preservative. 
One  great  error  is  to  quote  Plato’s  opinion  as  if  it  bore  upon  The  illustrious  historian  of  Greece  put  the  writings  of  Plato 
modem  controversies,  to  look  in  the  '  Thesetetus’  for  a  refu-  into  the  crucible  of  a  severe  and  testing  logic,  and  abso- 
tation  of  the  d  posteriori  philosophy,  forgetting  that  the  lutely  refused  to  be  hoodwinked  into  the  acceptance  of 

questions  present  in  the  mind  of  Plato  wore  a  different  Platonic  phraseology  when  it  did  not  convey  trae  and  vain- 

shape  from  what  they  do  now.  An  equally  great  error  able  thought.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  light  of  dry  intel- 

would  be  to  ask  simply  whether  Plato  contributes  any-  lect  is  not  the  magic  wand  that  can  extract  from  the  works 

thing  to  our  scientific  inquiries,  and  on  finding  nothing  of  of  Plato  all  the  ore  they  contain,  this  is  undeniable. 


great  use  to  relegate  him  to  the  waste-basket.  More  and 
more  the  idea  is  seizing  hold  of  the  modem  mind,  that 
there  is  an  historical  development  of  thought,  and  that  the 
great  links  of  the  chain  have  an  importance  and  value  far 
beyond  the  mere  gratification  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  We 


that  it  is  suflScient  to  reveal  the  element  of  philoso¬ 
phical  truth.  Indeed,  the  reader  of  Mr  Grote’s  pages  is 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  far  more  oom- 
munity  between  the  critic  and  Plato,  than  between  Plato 
and  many  who  have  professed  to  be  his  disciples.  Mr  Jowett 


cannot  traly  understand  ourselves  without  knowing  how  we  differs  from  Mr  Grote  chiefly  in  his  anxiety  to  bring  the 
have  grown.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  Plato’s  strong  points  of  Plato  into  relief,  and  in  a  greater  sympathy 
philosophy  is  of  use  to  us.  It  had  excellences  of  its  own,  with  the  predominating  colour  of  Plato’s  views.  If  we  may 
in  whicn  it  stands  unrivalled.  Never  before  nor  since  has  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  great  philosopher  do  not 
the  authority  of  intellect  been  more  unreservedly  acknow-  suffer  in  Mr  Jowett’s  hands,  it  is  surprising,  after  all,  how 
lodged.  In  a  brief  century  of  Greek  illumination  there  little  we  should  have  to  modify  the  results  of  Mr  Grote’s 


lodged.  In  a  brief  century  of  Greek  illumination  there  little  we  should  have  to  modify  the  resulU  of  Mr  Grote  s 
was  realised  a  condition  of  mental  gymnastics,  of  love  of  criticism.  On  three  points  especially  has  Mr  Grote  waged 
intelligence  for  its  own  sake,  such  as  has  never  been  war  with  the  blind  admirers  of  Plato,  on  the  existence  of  a 
repeated  in  the  world.  Aristotle  and  Plato  but  gave  expres-  dogmatic  Platonic  philosophy,  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  they  placed  the  intellec-  thirty -six  dialogues  reputed  to  belong  to  Plato,  and  on  the 


tual  virtues  in  the  front  rank  ;  but  the  endless  exuberance 
of  dialectic,  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  logical  discussions, 
brings  most  forcibly  home  to  our  minds  the  conviction 
that  with  all  our  progress  and  advancement  wo  have 
lost  something  of  precious  value.  Such  a  character  as 


character  of  the  Sophists;  and  on  all  those  topics 
Jowett  differs  with  so  little  difference  that  he  will 
hardly  excite  any  opposition.  The  dream  of  many 
Platonic  critics  was  to  find  a  creed  in  Plato,  a  genem 
scheme  of  doctrine,  a  system  to  be  preached  and  believed. 


that  of  Socrates  is  impossible  now.  To  convince  man-  As,  however,  many  and  some  of  the  most  important 
kind  that  they  had  no  real  knowledge,  no  true  science,  of  the  dialogues  result  in  a  negative  conclusion,  it  became 
in  the  spirit  of  a  religion  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  necessary  to  weed  from  the  alleged  list  of  Plato  s  wnt- 
a  missionary,  was  essentially  a  conception  peculiar  to  his  ings  all  those  that  were  inconsistent  with  the  opini^ 
age.  Beligion  with  us  has  always  a  practical  object:  they  had  formed  to  themselves  of  Plato’s  beliefs.  ^  Inahko 
benevolence— not  the  confutation  of  error,  the  prickings  of  spirit  they  took  as  gospel  every  disparaging  epithet  they 
TOnscience — not  the  sharp  edge  of  logic,  are  the  weapons  of  found  applied  by  Plato  to  the  Sophists ;  and, 
its  warfare.  Yet  a  truer,  nobler  missionary  than  Socrates  beyond  what  Plato  would  have  tolerated,  formed  our 
never  lived.  His  whole  career  was  dominated  by  the  con-  tional  Sophist — a  scarecrow  of  mingled  religious  imheli 
viction  of  a  divine  commission,  sustained  by  the  belief  of  and  intellectual  dishonesty.  Mr  Grote  destroyed  this  ly^fi 
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1  end,  and  rehabilitated  the  Sophists.  Mr  Jowett  admits 
that  **  the  Sophist  is  truly  a  creation  of  Plato’s  in  which 
the  falsehood  of  all  mankind  is  reflected.”  Whether  the 
name  Sophist  was  in  bad  odour  in  the  time  of  Plato  is, 

haps,  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove ;  but  if  Mr  Jowett’s 
^ason  is  correct,  the  fact  is  not  very  important.  “  That 
they  were  foreigners,  that  they  made  fortunes,  that  they 
taught  novelties,  that  they  excited  the  minds  of  youth,  are 
auite  sufficient  reasons  to  account  for  the  opprobrium  which 
attached  to  them.”  We  hardly  think,  after  such  a  con¬ 
cession  that  Mr  Grote  would  care  to  prolong  the  dispute. 
The  Sophists  were,  in  fact,  the  butts  of  Plato  ;  what  the 
“Philistines”  are  to  Matthew  Arnold;  and  if  we  could 
imagine  a  compound  of  the  dainty  disdain  of  the  champion 
of  “geist  ”  with  the  consuming  anger  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
we  should,  perhaps,  come  near  the  sentiment  that  carica¬ 
tured  the  Sophists.  A  supercilious  intellectual  contempt, 
flaroured  with  an  occasional  spark  of  moral  indignation, 
which  Plato  himself  admitted  to  be  out  of  place,  inspired 
hii  attitude  towards  his  less-gifted  contemporaries. 

Much  of  the  repulsiveness  of  the  Platonic  dialogues 
arises  from  long,  tedious  discussions,  that  seem  to  be 
quibbles,  and  are  at  any  rate  quite  uninstructive  to  us. 
This  unavoidably  results  from  our  advanced  position  ;  what 
is  to  us  familiar  and  commonplace  was  once  a  subject  of 
argument,  and,  still  earlier,  a  feat  of  invention.  That  a 
word  may  have  two  meanings  almost  any  child  knows,  yet 
the  Greek  dialecticians  wandered  through  many  a  maze  of 
error  before  they  arrived  at  so  simple  a  truth.  The  science 
of  logic  was  not  then  thought  of,  and  many  of  its 
rudimentary  notions  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
Plato.  An  abstract  name  was  so  hard  a  nut  to  crack  that 
a  special  apology  is  made  for  introducing  the  clever  young 
Thesetetus  to  such  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  abstraction  as 
“  quality.”  What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  when  giants  in 
intellect,  so  poorly  furnished  with  tools,  are  set  to  difficult 
problems  ?  —  Of  necessity,  much  hesitation,  much  un¬ 
steadiness  of  view,  much  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
many  shortcomings,  but  also  flashes  of  deep  insight  and 
momentary  glimpses  of  great  truths.  The  greatness  of  a 
writer  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge  is  not  consistency,  but 
suggestiveness.  To  keep  questions  open,  and  turn  them 
about  on  all  sides,  is  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered. 
This  is  the  especial  glory  of  Plato.  The  form  he  adopted 
for  most  of  nis  writing,  namely,  dialogue,  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  object  he  seems  to  have  generally  kept  in 
view.  He  was  not  a  system-maker,  like  Aristotle,  but  an 
inquirer  and  thinker,  generally  leaving  undecided  the  ques. 
tion  under  discussion. 

Mr  Jowett  does  not  belong  to  the  dogmatic  school  of 
Platonists;  but,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that  Plato  often 
changed  his  point  of  view.  He  thinks  that  the  notion  of 
pre-existence,  by  which  in  the  *  Menon  ’  Plato  explains  the 
origin  of  certain  ideas,  is  an  early  and  a  crude  conception 
that  was  soon  dropped,  and  replaced  by  a  psychological 
theory.  He  does  not,  however,  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  one  inexorable  difficulty  that  overthrows  so  many  airy 
speculations  on  the  development  of  Plato’s  opinions, — we 
do  not  know  in  what  order  his  dialogues  were  written.  Most 
critics  commit  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  solid  external 
evidence,  to  the  shifting  sands  of  individual  taste,  and 
assert  that  the  dialogues  were  written  in  the  order  that 
would  show  a  gradual  progress  in  Plato’s  tenets.  Expe¬ 
rience,  however,  has  abundantly  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  the  attempt,  because  scarcely  any  two  critics  agree  in 
their  conjectures. 

The  chief  defect  of  Mr  Jowett’s  treatment  is  haziness. 
In  a  certain  way  he  resembles  Plato.  He  opens  his  mind 
tn  suggestions  from  various  quarters,  and  allows  them  to 
play  with  one  another,  but  he  does  not  seem  able  to 
jaarshal  them  for  any  definitive  conclusion.  But  he  differs 
rom  Plato,  who  never  leaves  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
effect  of  particular  arguments,  although  he  may  be  unable 
solve  the  problem  he  proposes.  In  the  ‘  Theaetetus,’ 
Hi  ^  against  the  definition  of  knowledge, — 

t  it  consists  in  sensation,  identifies  it  with  the  Prota- 
gore^  maxim,  “  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,”  and  with 
^^  aeracleitean  doctrine  of  a  perpetual  flux.  This  pro- 
does  not  appear  to  bo  yory  logical^  and  Plato  is 


soundly  rated  ^  for  it  by  Mr  Grote.  Mr  Jowett  also  enters 
into  the  question,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  what  conclusion 
he  comes  to.  Again,  in  HI.  325,  we  are  told  that  **  in  the 
infancy  of  logic,  a  form  of  thought  ba«  to  be  invented 
before  the  content  can  be  filled  up.”  This  would  bo  a 
wonderfully  clever  performance,  and  we  are  interested  in 
an  example  of  the  process ;  «  wo  cannot  define  knowledge 
until  the  nature  of  definition  has  been  ascertained.”  On 
the  contrary,  unless  wo  were  first  acquainted  with  many 
examples  of  definition,  wo  should  never  think  of  the 
logical  process  of  definition.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
whether  universals  are  derived  from  particulars  or  not, 
at  all  events,  we  know  particulars  first.  In  III.,  238, 
Mr  Jowett  has  slipped  into  an  inconsistency.  In  speak¬ 
ing^  of  the  Neo-Platonic  interpretations  of  the  *  Timaeus,’ 
he  justly  remarks  that  the  Neo-Platonists  could  draw  any 
meaning  out  of  any  words ;  why,  then,  try  to  redeem  the 
paradoxes  of  the  *  Parmenides  ’  from  the  charge  of  ”  straw¬ 
splitting,”  because  ”  there  was  a  power  in  them  which 
fascinated  the  Neo-Platonists  for  centuries  afterwards  ?  ” 
The  simple  truth  we  take  to  be  that  the  Neo-Platonists 
were  very  likely  to  make  a  mystery  of  what  they  did  not 
understand.  Mr  Jowett  sometimes  tantalises  his  readers 
with  oracular  statements.  “  Neither  realism  is  the  truth,  nor 
nominalism  is  the  truth,  but  conceptualism ;  and  conceptual¬ 
ism  or  any  other  psychological  theory  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  infinite  subtlety  of  language  and  thought.”  This 
is  all  that  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  it  does  not  leave  us  in 
a  very  enlightened  frame  of  mind.  These,  however,  are 
minor  blemishes,  and  do  not  diminish  the  weight  of  grati¬ 
tude  under  which  Mr  Jowett  has  laid  all  lovers  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  If  he  will  not  take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
philosophers,  or  as  the  highest  interpreter  of  Plato,  he  is 
incomparably  our  best  translator  of  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophical  thinkers. 

MR  GLEDSTONE’S  LIFE  OF  WHITEFIELD. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George  Whit^eld^  M,A,  By  James 
Paterson  Gledstone.  Longmans. 

There  is  not  much  method  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr 
Gledstone’s  materials.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  **  striven  to 
put  the  man,  rather  than  his  creed,  upon  the  pages  of  this 
book,  or  rather  to  put  the  man  first,  and  his  creed  second.” 
Instead  of  that,  perhaps  unconsciously,  he  has  given  too 
much  prominence  to  the  creed,  and  too  little  to  the  man. 
His  book,  however,  is  interesting  and  instructive.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  clearly  told  narrative  of  the  rise  of  Methodism  at 
Oxford ;  and  while  the  reader’s  main  interest  is  concentrated 
on  George  Whitefield,  as  the  central  figure,  he  is  also 
introduce  to  John  Wesley,  his  brother  Charles,  and  the  other 
founders  of  that  great  sect  which  still  oooupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  position  among  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  Mr  Gled¬ 
stone  generally  writes  fairly  and  judges  impartially,  though 
he  sometimes  makes  no  allowance  for  Whitefield’s  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  too  often  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  faults  and  foibles 
of  his  hero.  His  industry  is  very  great.  He  has  brought 
together  a  mass  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  incidents,  which 
throw  a  considerable  light  upon  the  history  of  the  period, 
and  bring  it  vividly  before  us. 

George  Whitefield,  born  in  1714,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Whitefield,  who  for  some  time  kept  the  Bell 
Inn  at  Gloucester.  Like  Augustine,  George  Whitefield 
goes  through  a  long  catalogue  of  his  juvenile  sins.  He 
says  that  he  **  soon  gave  pregnant  proofs  of  an  impudent 
temper,”  while  his  childhood  was  stained  with  lying,  evil- 
spes^ing,  and  petty  thefts.  He  also  confesses  that  playing 
at  cards  and  re2uling  romances  were  his  **  heart’s  delight,” 
and  that  he  generally  behaved  irreverently  at  public  wor¬ 
ship.  But  notwithstanding  his  evil  ways,  go<^  thoughts 
struggled  with  sinful  ones,  and,  as  his  biographer  puts  it, 
“  a  grotesque  caricature  of  a  saint  sprung  out  of  the  con¬ 
tention.”  Some  of  the  money  that  he  stole  from  his 
mother  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and  thus  he  endeavoured  to 
quiet  his  conscience.  He  stole  books,  too,  but  then  they 
were  books  of  devotion.  He  seems  to  have  been  familiar 
with  his  Bible  at  an  early  age,  and  once  when  he  had  been 
annoyed,  and  his  quick  temper  had  got  the  bettor  of  him, 
he  retired  to  his  room  and  prayed  over  one  of  the  impreca¬ 
tory  Psalms,  finding  relief  in  the  refrain,  **  Bat  in  the  name 
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of  the  Lord  will  I  destroy  them.”  At  the  age  of  twelve  in  bowling-greens,  in  town-halls,  and  in  fields,  and  “  kindled 
we  find  him  at  the  Grammar  School  of  St  Mary  de  Crypt,  a  fire  which  is  not  extinguished  to  this  day.”  When  he 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  celebrated  for  his  acting  in  the  reached  London,  he  went  out  on  the  Sunday  morning  to 
theatrical  entertainments  occasionally  given  by  the  scholars,  preach,  in  Moorfields,  to  the  rabble  of  the  metropolis,  who 
The  annual  oration,  too,  pronounced  before  the  corporation  assembled  in  multitudes  to  see  and  hear  him,  and  in  the 
at  their  visitation  was  generally  entrusted  to  the  boy  from  afternoon  addressed  a  more  respectable  audience  of  twenty 
» the  Bell ;  ”  and  his  retentive  memory  and  fine  elocution  thousand  on  Kennington  Common.  From  London  he 
attracted  much  notice.  Adverse  circumstances,  however,  passed  into  Hampshire,  preaching  as  he  went.  Satis- 
abruptly  put  a  stop  to  his  schooling,  and,  at  the  age  of  factory  as  this  wandering  life  was  to  his  own  conscience,  it 
fifteen,  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  the  dress  and  work  of  a  was  viewed  with  deep  displeasure  by  others.  Even  his 
common  drawer  at  the  Inn.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  soon  friend.  Bishop.  Benson,  admonished  him  “  to  exercise  the 
after  this  became  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  authority  he  had  received  in  the  manner  it  was  given  him 
and  Mrs  Whitefield  asked  George  whether  he  would  not  by  preaching  the  Gospel  only  to  the  congregation  to  which 
like  to  go  to  the  University  in  a  similar  position.  He  he  was  lawfully  appointed.” 

replied,  ”  With  all  my  heart ;  ”  went  to  school  again  for  a  Soon  after  this  Whitefield  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  the 
time,  and,  after  some  trouble,  worked  his  way  to  Pembroke  third  time,  and  visited  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  There 
College.  There  he  soon  settled  down  to  hard  reading,  and  too,  he  preached  to  enormous  congregations  in  favour  of  his 
became  serious  ;  thought,  in  earnest,  of  religion  ;  and  poor  orphans.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  his  constant 
practised  his  “  daily  devotions  with  the  regularity  of  a  hearers  at  Philadelphia,  and  relates  an  anecdote  which 
monk.”  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  illustrates  Whitefield’s  persuasive  powers.  Franklin  came 
that  he  was  soon  thrown  among  the  Methodists,  who  were  to  hear  a  sermon,  but  determined  to  give  nothing.  “  I  had 
then  beginning  their  new  life.  He  formally  joined  them  in  in  my  pocket,”  he  says,  handful  of  copper  money,  three 
his  nineteenth  year,  **  after  his  soul  had  longed  for  above  a  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  the 
twelvemonth  to  be  acquainted  with  them.”  preacher  proceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 

As  soon  as  he  had  openly  joined  the  ”  Holy  Club,”  which,  give  the  coppers.  Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me 
at  that  time,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  including  John  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver* 
and  Charles  Wesley,  James  Ilervey,  Benjamin  Ingham,  and  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pockets 
others,  his  friends  began  to  fall  away,  and  his  fellow-  wholly  into  the  collector’s  dish.”  In  1740,  we  find  White- 
students  to  assail  him.  The  master  of  his  College  rebuked  field  writing  to  England  for  a  wife,  mainly  to  manage  his 
him  and  threatened  him  with  expulsion  if  he  visited  the  orphans  in  Georgia.  In  the  letter  to  the  lady’s  parents  he 
poor.  Lent  came,  and  Whitefield  surpassed  all  the  other  tells  them  not  to  be  afraid  to  send  him  a  refusal,  for  ‘‘  he  is 
young  Methodists  in  his  observance  of  their  rules.  lie  free  from  that  foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  Love.'' 
abstained  from  meat,  except  on  the  Sunday  ;  and,  on  other  To  the  young  lady  herself  he  wrote  asking  her  to  help  a 
days,  lived  on  sage  tea,  without  sugar,  and  coarse  bread,  husband  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a  family,  consisting  of 
But  salvation  by  works”  nearly  killed  him.  When  a  hundred  persons.”  “Dear  Miss  E.,”  however,  did  not 
Passion  Week  came,  he  could  scarcely  creep  upstairs  for  care  to  be  wooed  in  this  manner,  and  Whitefield  was 
weakness,  and  his  friends  at  last  sent  for  a  doctor.  After  rejected.  Eighteen  months  later  ho  was  more  fortunate, 
a  serious  illness,  ho  was  advised  to  return,  for  a  time,  to  and  married  a  widow  “  of  about  thirtj^-six  years  of  age, 
Gloucester,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  a  laborious  study  neither  rich  nor  beautiful.” 

of  the  Bible,  Tisiting  the  poor  and  the  prisoners  at  the  -^3  cannot  here  follow  Whitefield  farther  in  his  wander, 
gaol.  At  the  end  of  nine  months,  however,  he  returned  j^gg  abroad  and  labours  at  home.  Enough  to  record  that 
to  Oxford,  and,  in  1730,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson.  visits  to  America,  and  that  he  patiently 

Whitefield  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Gloucester,  to  a  ..  ploughed  ”  his  native  land  from  Aberdeen  to  Plymouth. 


large  congregation,  on  the  Sunday  following  his  ordination. 
A  few  of  his  fellow-townsmen  mocked  the  new  preacher, 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  his  power.  A  complaint, 


On  his  arrival  in  London  in  1742,  he  found  that  “a  new 
awakening  had  begun.”  Visitors  of  distinction  attended 
his  tabernacle.  There,  in  the  winter  of  1742,  sometimes 


indeed,  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  “fifteen  persons  had  entered  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  Frederick,  Prince  of 
been  driven  mad  by  his  sermon.”  The  bishop  however,  Wales,  Lord  Hervey,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
only  replied  that  “he  hoped  the  m^ness  might  not  be  a„d  Lord  Sidney  Beauclerk  (the  father  of  Dr  Johnson’s 
forgotten  before  another  Sunday.  ’  On  Whitefield  s  return  friend),  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  “Atossa”  herself,  the 
to  Oxford  to  assume  the  gown  of  a  bachelor  of  arte,  the  haughty  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  In  1748,  Whitefield 
MethodisU  there  at  once  installed  him  as  their  chief,  and  „as  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
oommitt^  to  his  charge  the  religious  oversight  of  their  „ho  really  became  the  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the 
work.  But  a  trivial  circumstance  called  him  forth  from  Methodist  body.  The  aristocratic  Methodistie  circle,  indeed, 
this  congenial  society  to  face  the  world  l^fore  he  was  „ide„ed  so  rapidly,  that  Walpole  notices  the  fact  in  his 
twenty.two  yearn  of  age.  He  was  asked  to  officiate  in  London  gossiping  letters.  “If  you  ever  think  of  returning  to 
for  a  friend,  and  n^ordingly  preached  his  first  sermon  in  England,”  he  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  «y5u  must  pre- 
the  rnetropohs  in  Bishopsgate  Church._  He  soon  gained  the  ,  ourself  with  Methodism.  I  really  believe  by  that 


sue  mevro^n.  m  Raineu  ine  ,  ourself  with  Methodism.  I  really  believe  by  that 

a  tention  of  his  congregation  and  during  the  two  months  tju^e  it  will  be  necessary ;  this  sect  increases  as  fast  as 
of  hinmit  had  a  crowded  chapel  every  Sunday.  He  then  almost  any  religious  nonsense  did.  .  .  .  The  Metho- 

re  urn  ,  or  a  ime,  x  or  .  dists  love  your  big  sinners  as  proper  subjects  to  work  upon 

In  1736,  John  Wesley  wrote  from  Georgia,  inviting  him  to  — and,  indeed,  they  have  a  plentiful  harvest.”  The  popu- 
come  across  the  Atlantic  to  assist  that  young  and  increasing  larity  and  success  of  Whitefield  at  this  time  were  so  great, 
colony.  ^  Whitefield’s  decision  was  soon  made.  He  felt  that  some  one  suggested  to  the  King  that  the  preacher 
within  him  the  stirrings  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and,  after  should  be  restrained.  “  I  believe  the  best  way,”  said  the 
gaining  more  popularity  as  a  preacher  both  in  Bristol  and  in  King,  “  will  be  to  make  a  bishop  of  him.”  But  George 
l^ndon,  he  set  sail,  in  the  following  year,  for  America.  For  Whitefield  was  never  tempted  with  a  bishopric.  In  Sep- 
six  mouths  he  laboured  in  Georgia,  going  among  the  scat-  tember,  1769,  feeling  his  health  giving  way,  he  crossed  the 
tered  inhabitants  like  a  travelling  missionary  in  a  heathen  Atlantic  for  the  thirteenth  time,  to  wish  his  American 
country,  boldly  reproving  their  faults,  but  sympathising  friends  farewell.  He  never  returned.  He  died  near  Boston 
with  their  sorrows.  Before  he  left  he  succeeded  in  found-  in  September,  1770,  and  was  buried  in  Newbury  Port, 
ing  an  oiphanage,  which,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  was  Mr  Gledstone  gives  a  fair  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
“  a  standing  appeal  to  his  tenderness,  a  constant  spur  to  great  evangelist.  He  points  out  that  “  lovers  of  absolute 
his  effort,  and  an  anchor  to  his  excitable  mind.  In  unvarying  consistency,  and  lovers  of  real  or  apparent  con- 
Januaiy,  1/39,  we  again  find  Whitefield  in  London,  tradictions,  may  measure  him  by  the  room  he  had  for 
preaching,  praying,  and  collecting  money  for  his  poor  diverse  things.”  While  Whitefield  loved  privacy,  he  always 
flock  in  Georgia.  In  the  same  month  he  was  ordained  lived  in  public,  and,  although  the  foremost  philanthropist  of 
priest,  and  during  the  following  eleven  weeks,  passing  his  time,  he  owned  fifty  slaves  to  maintain  his  orphans.  “  He 
through  the  country  from  Bristol  to  Oxford,  he  preached  was  the  favourite  preacher  of  colliers  and  London  roughs. 
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but  was  an  equal  favourite  with  peers  and  scholars.  .  . 

He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  at  his 
own  request  lies  buried  in  a  Presbyterian  church.  Ho  was  a 
Calvinist  in  doctrine,  but  chose  an  Arminian  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon.”  There  were  many  opinions  as  to  the 
reasons  of  his  popularity.  Dr  Johnson  was  sure  that  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner.  He 
would  be  followed  by  crowds  were  he  to  wear  a  nightcap 
in  the  pulpit  or  were  he  to  preach  from  a  tree.”  Yet  Foote 
and  Garrick  bore  testimony  to  his  almost  perfect  oratory, 
and  their  opinion  was  that  a  sermon  was  still  effective  when 
preached  by  him  for  the  fortieth  time.  Once  even  the 
decorous  Chesterfield  lost  his  self-possession  when  listening 
to  the  great  preacher.  Whitefield  was  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  peril  of  sinners.  He  carried  his  hearers  out 
into  the  night,  and  near  a  dangerous  precipice,  where  in  the 
feeble  light  an  old  blind  man  deserted  by  his  dog  vainly 
endeavoured  to  discover  his  way.  **  His  face  is  towards 
the  cliff ;  step  by  step  he  advances  ;  his  foot  trembles  on 
the  ledge  ;  another  moment,  and  he  will  lie  mangled  in  the 
valley  below when  up  started  the  agonised  Chesterfield, 

crying  as  he  bounded  forward  to  save  him,  *  Good  God !  he 

•  ^ 

IS  gone. 

EECENT  VERSE. 

Intoglhs :  Sonnets.  By  John  Payne,  Author  of ‘The  Masque 
of  Shadows,*  &c.  B.  M.  Pickering. 

Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  George  Barlow.  Part  I.  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Convict  Once.  By  J.  Brunton  Stephens.  Macmillan. 

Mental  Flights.  A  Volume  of  Verse,  Political  and  Sentimental. 
By  Caroline  Gifiard  Phillipson,  Authoress  of  ‘Lonely  Hours,* 
*  Eva,  and  other  Poems,*  ‘  Songs  of  Italy,*  *  Gw'endoline  and 
Winfred,*  ‘  Ethel  Beranger,*  &c.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

That  Heathen  Chinee^  and  other  Poems,  mostly  Humorous.  By 
F.  Bret  Harte,  Author  of  ‘The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,* 
and  ‘  Sensation  Novels  Condensed.*  J.  C.  Hotten. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr  Rossetti,  Mr  Payne  is  almost 
the  best  English  sonnet>writer  that  we  have  had  since  Mrs 
Browning  published  her  ‘Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,’ 
and,  Uke  Mr  Rossetti,  he  goes  straight  back  to  Dante  for 
his  inspiration.  He  has  not  much  in  common  with  that 
Elizabethan  school  of  sonnetteers  —  including  Sidney, 
Spencer,  and  Shakespeare — who  studied  from  Petrarch, 
and  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  such  exceptional 
masters  in  this  form  of  versification  as  Milton  and  Words¬ 
worth.  Dante  is  his  model,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the 
first  sonnet  in  the  little  volume  before  us,  and  there  is  a 
clear,  pleasant  echo  of  the  ‘  Vita  Nuova  ’  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  seventy-three  that  follow  it.  A  dreamer 
warbles  out  in  chaste  and  graceful  phrase  his  dream  of 
life,  yearning  for  all  the  sweets  and  goods  of  love  in  its 
most  delicately  idealised  form,  conscious  in  his  dreams  of 
the  bard  rough  work,  the  troubles  and  the  fightings  that 
go  on  in  the  world,  and  fearful  at  every  moment  lest  he 
should  wake  up  and  find  the  phantoms  amongst  whom  he 
revels  changed  into  hard  and  ugly  realities.  That  is  the 
interpretation  of  nearly  all  Mr  Payne’s  ‘  Intaglios,’  and  in 
nearly  all  he  writes  like  a  poet,  mastering  the  difiSculties 
and  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  sonnet  with  great 
skill.  Here  and  there  the  antiqueness  of  his  expression 
looks  like  affectation  ;  but  all  flaws  are  atoned  for  by  the 
wquisite  thrills  and  touches  of  song  which  he  often  utters. 
The  fourteen  sonnets  entitled  “  Madonna  dei  Sogni  ”  are 
^rhaps  the  best  in  the  volume,  and  ekch  of  the  fourteen 
helps  to  work  out  the  thought  of  the  poem  as  compactly 
and  gracefully  as  does  each  of  the  fourteen  lines  in  each 
separate  sonnet.  To  quote  one  of  them  in  illustration  of 

e  whole  would  be  as  unfair  as  to  quote  a  single  line. 

nerefore  we  shall  extract  two  others  which  will  fairly 
indicate  the  temper  of  Mr  Payne’s  muse  in  different  moods, 
vne  IS  entitled  “  Azaleas.” 

She  hath  no  knowledge  of  the  things  that  stir 
rhw  modern  life  of  men  to  toil  and  stress : 

Her  life  is  folded  in  the  loveliness 
Of  Its  sweet  self.  Over  and  encircling  her 
^^^^^i^'Petals  hover ;  scents  of  rose  and  myrrh 
Shadow  her  in  from  all  the  worldly  ways, 
n  about  her,  like  her  paje  robe’s  haze 

Or  the  blue  vapour  round  a  thurifer, 


Folding  her  being  in  an  equal  dream. 

Wherein  the  birds  sing  ever,  and  the  flowers 
Renew  8pring*8  gladness  with  the  new  8un*8  beam. 

And  all  the  year  is  peaceful  in  the  hours. 

Heedless  of  all  the  weary  shapes  that  seem 
And  torture  all  this  sad  wan  life  of  ours. 

The  other  sonnet  is  called  “  Life  unlived.” 

How  many  months,  how  many  a  weary  year 
My  soul  had  stood  upon  that  brink  of  days. 

Straining  dim  eyes  into  the  treacherous  haze 
For  signs  of  life*8  beginning.  Far  and  near 
The  grey  mist  floated,  like  a  shadow-mere. 

Beyond  hope*s  bounds  ;  and  in  the  lapsing  ways. 

Pale  phantoms  flitted,  seeming  to  my  gaze 
The  portents  of  the  coming  hope  and  fear. 

“Surely,**  I  said,  “life  shall  rise  up  at  last, 

Shall  sweep  me  by  with  pageant  and  delight  I  ** 

But  as  I  spoke,  the  waste  shook  with  a  blast 
Of  cries  and  clamours  of  a  mighty  fight ; 

Then  all  was  still.  Upon  me  fell  the  night. 

And  a  voice  whi8per*d  to  me,  “  Life  is  past.** 

A  greater  number  of  sonnets,  if  the  mere  stringing 
together  of  fourteen  lines  which  rhyme  in  a  peculiar  way 
can  be  called  sonnet-writing,  appears  in  Mr  Barlow’s 
volume.  Let  this  one  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

O  sea  of  all  the  sorrow  of  the  earth. 

Thou  rollest  wide  gray,  garmented  sad  waves 
Across  a  mute  metropolis  of  graves, 

Thou  takest  from  us,  but  dost  not  give  birth 

To  other  than  a  melancholy  mirth — 

Who  hath  been  salted  in  thy  cruel  caves 
To  the  end  the  scar  of  his  remembrance  saves 

And  holdeth  but  of  little  passing  worth 

The  occasional  gleams  of  a  most  sorry  sun 

That  striveth  through  the  mists  to  beat  a  way. 

He  knoweth  that  the  evening  will  be  gray. 

He  knoweth  that  the  sand  of  time  will  run 

No  faster,  though  he  shake  the  glass  and  pray 

.  Existence  to  give  over  and  have  done. 

Mr  Stephens’s  *  Convict  Once  ’  is  faulty  both  in  conception 
and  in  working  out ;  yet  it  is  a  good  poem  in  its  way.  It  is  a 
sort  of  autobiography  of  a  Magdalen  Power  who,  her  term  of 
convict-life  being  over,  becomes  governess  in  an  Australian 
family  which  has  Hyacinth  for  its  fairest  flower.  Her 
shame  being  hidden,  she  proposes  to  live  a  new  life  now. 
But  Hyacinth  is  in  love  with  a  Raymond  Trevelyan,  also  a 
released  convict,  and  Magdalen,  loving  him  too,  is  possessed 
by  the  old  devil  that  she  sought  to  exorcise. 

Wherefore  should  beauty  be  evil  ?  and  that  which  in  lilies 
and  roses 

Men  deem  most  gracious  and  holy  be  fatal  in  woman 
alone  ? 

Why  should  the  flower  seek  the  light,  while  the  woman  in 
cloister  reposes. 

Sealed  down  by  vows  from  the  eyes  that  were  made  to 
drink  love  at  her  own  ? 

Beauty,  like  Knowledge,  is  Power;  what  of  Beauty  and 
Knowledge  colleaguing. 

Guided  by  keen-visioned  Prudence  to  work  to  one  ultimate  • 
goal  ? 

Not  Cleopatra  herself,  ’mid  the  lurements  of  Tarsus  intrigu¬ 
ing* 

Boasted  this  tri-une  endowment  concluded  in  body  and 
soul. 

Not  as  my  past  is  my  present.  No  more  as  a  child  shall  I 
stumble, 

Hastening  the  end  by  false  measures,  and  grasping  the 
fruit  immature : 

I  shall  be  patient.  The  time  may  be  long,  and  the  means 
may  be  humble. 

But  he  is  mine ;  I  have  marked  him  for  mine ;  and  the 
triumph  is  sure. 

Most  of  the  poem  is  in  soliloquies  of  that  sort,  generally 
far  more  violent.  We  see  Magdalen  in  various  moods; 
scheming  to  win  her  pupil’s  lover ;  acting  as  a  treacherous 
friend  to  both  ;  when  he,  his  felon’s  brand  being  discovered, 
is  forbidden  to  have  any  communication  with  Hyacinth, 
holding  back  the  letters  which  each  writes  to  the  other, 
until  each  believes  that  the  other  is^Jalse ;  then,  failing 
to  win  Raymond’s  love  for  herself,  dUempting  to  commit 
suicide  by  throwing  herself  down  a  precipice.  Thence  she 
U  rescued.  In  her  delirious  ravings  she  makes  known  the 
truth,  and  receives  Hyacinth’s  forgiveness  and  the  mid¬ 
ship  of  Hyacinth’s  father,  though  he  vows  that  his  daughter 
shall  never  be  wedded  to  a  convict  until  he  himself  offers 
to  make  a  convict  his  second  wife.  Of  course  he  does  that. 
Ignorant  of  Magdalen  Power’s  antecedents,  he  proposes  to 
her;  she  does  not  marry  him,  but  dies  happily,  becauso 
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guards  of  tlie  Rajali  of  Tonk  and  subjects  of  Lawa 
Thakoor,  a  person  who  owed  a  certain  allegiance  to  the 
Eajah.  A  report  on  the  affray  by  Colonel  Eden,  the 
Government  agent,  ascribed  it  to  a  treacherous  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  Rajah  of  Tonk  to  murder  the  attendants  of 
Lawa  Thakoor.  Upon  this  report  the  Rajah  was  deposed 
by  the  English  Government,  and  his  son  put  in  his  place 
The  Eajah  has,  of  course,  made  repeated  attempts  to  induce 
the  Government  to  reconsider  their  decision,  but  without 
success.  The  present  little  volume  is  written  in  the  interest 
of  the  Rajah,  and  doubtless,  makes  a  good  case  ;  but  we 
cannot  judge  upon  an  ex  parte  statement.  We  agree,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  author  that  accusations  involving  the 
deposition  of  native  princes  ought  not  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  by  captains  or  colonels,  or  other  diplomatic  agents 
They  may  do  justice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  the 
confidence  we  unhesitatingly  yield  to  a  properly  constituted 
judicial  tribunal. 

Those  who  regard  the  “  sphere  ’’  of  woman  as  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  nature  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  following 
observations  of  the  author  : 

One  thing  which  struck  me  very  forcibly  was  the  manuer  in 
which  the  services  of  the  female  sex  are  utilised  in  Europe.  I  was 
astonished  to  find,  for  instance,  at  the  Charing-cross  ifotel  that 
much  of  the  office  work,  and  the  management  of  this  large  esta¬ 
blishment,  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women.  In  my  own 
country,  although  women  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  are  with 
very  rare  exceptions  taught  to  read  and  write,  yet  they  are  never 
so  taught  with  the  view  of  their  being  employed  in  any  office,  or 
in  any  position  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  mix  with 
society,  or  even  to  have  their  features  exposed  to  public  gaze. 
Their  instruction  is,  therefore,  confined  to  religious  books  and  to 
Arabic  and  Persian  literature,  which,  though  of  little  use  in  public 
life,  yet  afford  a  great  resource  and  solace  to  Eastern  ladies  in  the 
secluded  life  they  lead.  English  notions  and  Oriental  ideas  on 
this  subject  are  at  total  variance.  A  Mahommedan  husband 
would  never  allow  his  wife  to  appear  in  public,  and  a  Mahommedan 
lady  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  her  relatives,  male  and 
female,  were  she  to  show  her  face  to  others  than  her  husband  or 
her  nearest  relatives. 

We  must  find  space  for  another  extract  from  our  highly- 
intelligent  foreigner,  because  it  helps  us  to  understand  a 
chief  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  our  rule  in  India.  The 
rebuke  conveyed  by  it  is  as  dignified  as  it  is  just.  Men 
who  are  capable  of  measuring  their  masters  are  not  likely 
to  submit  to  them  longer  than  they  can  help  themselves : 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  amazing  difference 
between  the  behaviour  and  breeding  of  the  English  gentleman  as 
seen  in  England  and  in  India.  In  the  latter  countiv,  where  the 
gentlemen  we  meet  are  mostly  official,  their  behaviour  towards 
the  natives  of  all  classes,  including  the  native  gentir  who  come 
in  contact  with  them,  is  marked  with  a  degree  of  haughtiness, 
roughness,  and  overbearing  demeanour,  nowhere  witnessed  in 
England.  The  behaviour  of  the  English  gentleman  in  India 
towards  the  natives  is  more  befitting  that  of  a  Roman  toward  the 
conquered  Carthaginians  than  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  most 
civilised  countries  in  the  world.  And  if  I  know  the  mind  of  my 
own  countrymen,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  dislike  everywhere  felt  in  eonse* 
quence  of  the  system  of  administration  adopted  of  late  years  to 
British  dominion,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  offensive  manner 
evinced  by  individual  officers  to  the  natives  of  the  country. 


now  Hyacinth  can  have  her  lover ;  and  so  the  story  ends. 
It  is  rather  a  shallow  and  sickly  story,  and  much  of  the 
verse  in  which  it  is  told  is  sickly  and  shallow.  Yet  we 
believe  that  Mr  Stephens  will  write  good  poetry  byand- 
by. 

It  would  bo  unkind  to  say  much  in  condemnation  of  Miss 
Phillipson’s  ‘  Mental  Flights,*  seeing  that  she  tells  us 
“  these  verses  are  not  given  to  the  public  with  the  least  idea 
of  their  being  acceptable  on  the  score  of  merit,”  and  that, 
“  they  are  principally  printed  for  the  benefit  of  private 
charities.”  It  strikes  us  that  Miss  Phillipson’s  friends 
would  do  better  in  giving  their  money  to  the  charities 
direct ;  but  if  they  like  the  book  hero  offered  to  them  in 
exchange,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  It  contains  a 
number  of  ”  Rhymes  Political,”  a  number  of  ”  Rhymes 
Sentimental,”  and  several  ”  Mortuary  and  Religious  Verses,” 
but  no  poetry. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  join  in  the  chorus  of  praise 
in  favour  of  Mr  Bret  Harte,  which  has  burst  out  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  being  echoed  in  England.  ‘  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Stories,’  was  a  good 
collection  of  prose  tales  in  illustration  of  Californian  life ; 
but  ‘  That  Heathen  Chinee,  and  other  Poems,  mostly 
Humorous  *  seems  to  us  to  be  neither  very  humorous  nor 
at  all  poetical.  That  Heathen  Chinee  ”  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book  fills  only  four  pages,  and  is  shorter  and 
poorer  than  much  that  follows  it.  This,  entitled  “  The  Aged 
Stranger,”  is  about  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  and  our 
readers  can  judge  from  it  how  slight  are  the  merits  of  the 
others : 

“  I  was  with  Grant — ’*  the  stranger  said ; 

Said  the  farmer,  “  Say  no  more, 

But  rest  thee  here  at  my  cottage  porch, 

For  thy  feet  are  weary  and  sore.’* 

“  I  was  with  Grant—”  the  stranger  said ; 

Said  the  farmer,  “  Say,  no  more, — 

I  prithee  sit  at  my  frugal  board, 

And  eat  of  my  humble  store. 

**  How  fares  my  boy, — my  soldier  boy, 

Of  the  old  Ninth  Army  Corps  ? 

I  warrant  he  bore  him  gallantly 
In  the  smoke  and  the  battle's  roar!  ” 

**  I  know  him  not,”  said  the  aged  man, 

And,  as  I  remarked  before, 

I  was  with  Grant — ”  “Nay,  nay,  I  know,’* 

Said  the  farmer,  “say  no  more ; 

“He  fell  in  battle, — I  see,  alas  I  i 

Thou’dst  smooth  these  tidings  o*er, — 

Nay  :  speak  the  truth,  whatever  it  be. 

Though  it  rend  my  bosom’s  core. 

“  How  fell  he,— with  his  face  to  the  foe. 

Upholding  the  fiag  he  bore  ? 

Oh.  say  not  that  my  boy  disgraced 
The  uniform  that  be  wore  1  ” 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  said  the  aged  man, 

“  And  should  have  remarked  before, 

That  I  was  with  Grant, — in  Illinois, 

Some  three  years  before  the  war.” 

Then  the  farmer  spake  him  never  a  word. 

But  beat  with  his  fist  full  sore 
That  aged  man,  who  had  worked  for  Grant 
Some  three  years  before  the  war. 


AN  INDIAN  GRIEVANCE. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Caaba  and  Charing  Croes,  By  Hafiz  Ahmed 
llassan.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  have  reasoned  with 
himself  in  this  way  :  The  British  public  has  no  interest 
in  personal  grievances  arising  out  of  the  government  of 
India  ;  it  leaves  to  the  oflScials  the  absolute  control  of  the 
millions  of  Indian  subjects ;  and  it  is  too  ignorant  and  too 
conscious  of  its  ignorance  to  heed  the  complaints  of  a  dis¬ 
established  Prince.  But  it  likes  stories  and  adventures  ;  I 
shall  therefore  dress  my  grievance  in  the  garb  of  an 
adventurous  narrative,  and  so  having  thickly  coated  my 
pill  with  sugar,  I  hope  the  public  will  swallow  it  without 
making  wry  faces.”  Setting  aside  the  complement  implied 
in  this  ingenious  mode  of  ventilating  a  grievance,  we  are 
bound  to  confess  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  author 
establishes  his  point.  On  the  1st  August,  1867,  an  affray 
took  place  at  Tonk,  a  small  native  state  in  Rajpootana,  in 
which  several  persons  were  killed.  The  combatants  were 
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mental  laws  of  life  are  too  often  violated,  and  suggestions 
for  their  proper  observance,  follow.  The  whole  book  is 
eminently  practical,  and  an  admirable  exposition  of 
common-sense  views.  Thus,  in  one  page,  after  indicating 
the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  children,  when  and  after 
they  enter  their  teens,  she  complains  that  most  parents 
treat  their  children  in  utter  defiance  of  the  requirements 
of  those  changes. 

We  ignore  the  body ;  w'e  substitute  mental  for  physical  train- 
ioc*  we  change  the  order  of  nature,  and  oppose  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  proper  growth  of  the  body. 

To  ensure  this  proper  growth,  the  appropriate  nourishment  of 
every  physical  function  must  be  supplied  in  abundance.  Thus  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  essential,  together  with  much 
active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  plenty  of  simple  nourishing 
fo^ ;  the  body  never  grows  so  well  as  in  the  companionship  of 
the  trees  and  flowers  and  streams  of  a  healthy  country  region. 
The  great  object  of  the  child’s  school  life  is  pure  intellectual 
training.  The  best  part  of  every  day,  generally  from  nine  to 
three  o’clock,  is  spent  in  the  school-room,  where  the  mind  is 
forced  to  long  and  unnatural  action ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  it,  it  must  either  rouse  itself  to  a  constant 
exertion  that  would  be  difficult  for  an  adult,  or  it  must  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  a  half  understanding  of  its  studies,  and  learn  by  rote ; 
a  habit  injurious  to  the  best  qualities  of  the  mind.  And  this 
unnatural  mental  aetion  is  carried  on,  under  circumstances 
which  would  almost  seem  expressly  calculated  to  injure  the  body 
as  much  as  possible.  The  imperfect  ventilation  of  our  houses, 
which  renders  it  extremely  ditficult  to  preserve  purity  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  even  in  a  private  family,  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  of  school-rooms  fit  for  human  lungs  to  inhale;  it 
is  difficult  in  summer-time,  with  all  the  windows  open,  to  main¬ 
tain  an  entirely  pure  air,  where  so  many  human  bodies  are  eon- 
gregated  for  hours  together ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  the  windows  must  be  shut ;  and  for  several  months  the 
rooms  must  be  artificially  heated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  essential  constituents  of  the  air  are  exhausted  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  be  supplied ;  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  human 
exhalations,  and  becomes  a  slow  poison  to  those  who  breathe  it ; 
the  lungs  continue  to  take  it  in,  but  it  can  no  longer  perform  its 
office  of  fully  purifying  the  blood ;  and  the  blood  being  no  longer 
able  to  supply  the  normal  stimulus  required  by  the  brain,  the 
child  is  forced  to  make  still  greater  efforts  to  perform  its  task. 
We  all  know  the  unpleasant  effects  we  experience  in  a  crowded 
room,  or  omnibus,  and  how  very  difficult  we  find  it  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  condition  of  active  exertion  under  such  circumstances  ; 
yet  we  are  adults,  and  require  the  fresh  air  simply  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  our  healthy  condition ;  whereas  the  child  has,  in 
addition,  the  requirements  of  rapid  physical  growth  to  meet. 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  sensible  speech  that  runs  all 
through  this  little  book.  There  is  nothing  very  novel  in 
it,  but  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are  shamefully 
neglected  by  nine  mothers  out  of  every  ten,  and  every 
tenth  mother  who  does  study  these  things,  as  well  as  the 
other  nine,  would  be  the  better  for  studying  it. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Iler  Lord  and  Master.  By  Florence  Marryat  (Mrs  Ross  Church), 
Author  of  ‘  Love’s  Conflict,’  ‘  Veronique,*  &c.  &c.  In  Three 
Volumes.  Bentley. 

We  are  sorry  to  condemn  a  novel  by  Mrs  Ross  Church 
as  a  failure.  But,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  can  *  Her  Lord 
Md  Master*  be  considered  a  success.  It  is  evidently 
intended  to  be  didactic,  and  to  illustrate  the  good  old 
adage  that  “pride  must  have  a  fall,’*  with  a  rider  tacked 
on,  to  the  effect  that,  when  once  the  fall  is  well  over,  pride 
finds  that  no  bones  are  broken,  and  lives  happily  ever 
afterwards.  The  result,  however,  of  this  undercurrent 
of  morality  is  that  ‘  Her  Lord  and  Master  ’  is  too  full  of 
‘‘preachment  ”  for  a  good  novel,  and  not  quite  full  enough 
for  a  good  sermon.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  chapter 
after  chapter  of  most  edifying  dialogue  between  Aunt 
l^fty,  a  “  simple-hearted,  old-fashioned  **  woman,  and 
Miss  Maggie  Henderson,  an  impulsive  and  fervid  young 
l^dy,  who  fulfils  her  obvious  mission  when  she  becomes  a 
swter  of  charity  in  the  third  volume.  But  then,  on  the 
0  er  hand,  we  have  a  very  great  deal  of  very  fast  life  in 
ayfair,  and  the  hope  that  the  seventh  commandment  will 
violated  in  the  next  chapter — which  it  never  is — is 
prpetually  dangled  before  our  eyes.  The  result  of  this 
ure  of  things  sacred  with  things  profane  is  a  strange 
of*^  incongruity  ;*  and,  as  we  pass  from  a  chapter  full 
mnaf  ^  ^  chapter  brimming  over  with  the 

cannot  but  feel  a  little  bewil- 
bv  d  almost  ^gin  to  wonder  whether  a  romance 

y  uida  and  a  parable  by  the  author  of  the  *  Heir  of 


Eedclyffe  ”  have  not  somehow  been  knocked  together  into 
one. 

Pride  is  held  up  to  us  for  reprobation  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Ethel  Carr,  an  intensely  affected  and  disagreeable 
young  woman,  of  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,  with  most 
orthodox  blue  blood — inherited  through  and  from  a  long 
line  of  earls — with  wonderful  and  ravishing  beauty,  includ- 
ing,  of  course,  Saxon  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  curled  upper  lip, 
and  a  marble  skin,  and  manners  which  Mrs  Ross  Church 
supposes  to  be  aristocratic,  but  which  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  intolerably  insolent  and  vulgar.  This  blossom  of  the 
peerage  finds  her  “  lord  and  master  **  in  a  very  worthy,  but 
very  dull  and  uninteresting  colonel  of  artillery — son  and 
heir  of  a  retired  and  pious  cotton  lord.  The  lady  leads 
her  husband  a  most  horrible  life.  She  is  always  working 
herself  up  into  some  unseemly  passion,  in  which  she  “  bites 
her  lip  till  the  blood  comes,”  or  else  her  teeth  “  clench 
beneath  her  firmly-closed  lips,”  or  “  close  cruelly  upon  her 
under  lip ;  ”  and  when,  at  last,  she  not  only  tells  the  unhappy 
man  that  she  hates  him — which  is  with  her  a  mere  conjugad 
commonplace — but  also  that  she  loves  another,  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  the  miserable  colonel  should  leave  her  for  ever, 
and  go  off  to  India,  where,  of  course,  he  is  wounded  in  battle,, 
and  also,  of  course,  has  the  conventional  fever.  In  his 
absence  “  a  little  stranger  ”  makes  its  appearance,  and  tho 
haughty  Lady  Ethel  takes  advantage  of  the  happy  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  repent  her  of  her  evil  ways.  Repentance,  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  brings  back  her  husband  to 
her  arms,  and  we  leave  the  gallant  colonel  pretty  much  as 
we  found  him,  “  caught  and  entangled  by  the  wondrous 
light  in  her  liquid  eyes,  and  the  golden  meshes  of  her 
hair.” 

The  notion  of  contrasting  the  vanities  of  the  worldly 
life  with  those  paths  of  peace  which  are  their  antithesis, 
is  not  new, — nay,  is  even  hackneyed.  The  thing  has  been 
done  very  often,  and  has  once  or  twice  been  done  well. 
We  know  all  that  there  is  to  be  said — and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it — about  our  “  artificial  rearing,  and  the  little 
sanctity  with  which,  in  these  days,  marriage  is  invested. **^ 
Mrs  Church  has  nothing  new  to  say  on  these  points  ;  and 
‘Her  Lord  and  Master,’  instead  of  being  interesting,  is  simply 
heavy  and  wearisome.  Psycholo^cal  analysis  is  a  power 
possessed  by  but  few,  and  a  weak  psychological  study  ia 
I  perhaps  as  annoying  to  the  reader  as  is  the  ordinary  light 
i  novel  which  relies  upon  dialogue  and  incident :  it  is  equally 
profitless,  and  certainly  less  palatable. 

The  Green-Eyed  Monster.  By  Kay  Spen.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co^ 

‘  The  Green-Eyed  Monster  *  is  a  novel  of  the  didactic 
type,  and  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  fatal  evila  of  jealousy. 
Adela  Gwynne,  “  a  fair  and  elegant  girl,  whoso  large  blue 
eyes  are  childlike  and  charming  in  their  innocence,** 
marries  a  Mr  Hugh  Barrington,  who  is  a  lady’s  ideal  of 
human  nature,  having  “  glossy  brown  hair,”  and  being 
“  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,”  while  “  his  calm,  projecting 
brow,  deepset,  sparkling  eyes,  and  firm  yet  full  lips, 
betoken  a  character  at  once  impulsive  and  self-controlled.* 
Now  Hugh  Barrington  very  unfortunately  has  a  cousin 
married  to  a  tipsy  ruffian,  who  starves  his  children,  and, 
we  are  led  to  infer,  thrashes  his  wife ;  and  Rachel  Ashton, 
of  course,  confides  her  troubles  to  Hugh.  Hinc  fons  ef 
origo  malorum.  For  Mrs  Barrington  is  curious  to  know 
who  and  what  is  the  lady  with  whom  her  husband 
corresponds,  and  to  visit  whom  he  mysteriously  runs  up  to 
town  ;  while  Hugh,  “  with  a  slight  touch  of  severity  in  his 
tone,”  tells  her  that  “  his  dear  little  wife  must  be  content 
to  learn  that  there  are  some  matters  concerning  others 
which  he  cannot  tell  even  to  her.’*  This  explanation  does 
not  mend  matters,  and  Mrs  Barrington’s  tendency  to  iffiotic 
jealousy  becomes  thereby  confirmed,  developing  iteelf 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  her  a  distinct  and  decked 
nuisance  to  herself,  to  her  husband,  to  eveiybody  about  her, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  reader.  At  last,  however,  matters 
reach  a  climax  ;  and  the  lady,  in  a  semi-maniacal 
groundless  suspicion,  leaves  her  home.  Hugh,  in^  a^  d- 
goose  chase  after  her,  catches  a  severe  rheumatic  fever, 
which,  selon  la  regie,  develops  into  heart  diwase  of  a  singu- 
larly  rapid  description,  and,  fortunately  for  himsrff,  cam^ 
him  off ;  while  Adela  “  kneels  on,  and  weeps  out  her  heart  s 
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the  characters,  too,  are  cleverly  sketched  with  a  few  bright 
incisive  touches.  Among  the  best  are  Mr  Tom  Forster,  an 
inductive  philosopher  in  the  shape  of  a  Bow-street  runner 
who  discourses  on  poor  humanity  even  while  he  is  laying 
snares  for  his  victims ;  Pere  Martin,  the  bronzed  Brittany 
sailor,  with  his  touching  faith  in  le  hon  Dieu^  even  in  his 
greatest  troubles ;  and,  lastly,  Mr  Scorem,  the  jovial 
barrister’s  clerk,  with  his  gift  of  oratory  and  amusing  idio, 
syncracies.  The  most  serious  defect  of  the  novel  is  the 
looseness  with  which  the  plot  is  worked  out,  and  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  the  story  is  brought  to  an  end  in  the 
last  chapter,  as  if  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  time  or 
space.  The  novel,  indeed,  closes  so  abruptly,  that  only  a 
few  of  the  leading  characters  are  satisfactorily  disposed 
of ;  the  others  are  left  wandering,  we  know  not  whither 
and  disappear  like  ”  fleeting  shades.’*  ’ 

The  story  opens  in  the  year  1829,  and  the  earlier  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  then  pretty  village  of  Kensal  green.  A 
murder  of  a  woman,  living  in  a  lonely  house  in  that 
retired  spot,  attracts  thither  some  representatives  of  the 
new  police  created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  question  is, 
who  has  done  it  ?  and  the  reader  does  not  find  out,  if  he 
is  an  honourable  man,  until  he  reaches  the  last  chapter  of 
the  third  volume.  However,  we  are,  in  the  meantime, 
introduced  to  a  Lord  Chesterton,  upon  whose  misconduct 
in  early  life  the  plot  hangs.  When  a  young  man,  he  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  French  girl,  and 
had  contracted  a  left-handed  marriage  with  her  in  Prussia. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  forced  or  coaxed  by  his 
friends  into  marrying  an  heiress  for  certain  family  reasons. 
Both  his  right-handed  and  left*handed  brides  having  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  son  at  about  the  same  time,  his  lordship 
unfortunately  despises  his  legitimate  offspring,  while  he 
fondly  loves  the  other  child.  His  legal  wife  falling  ill,  he 
manages,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  and  his  valet,  to 
exchange  the  children,  while  he  is  on  the  Continent ;  and, 
his  wife  dying  soon  afterwards,  the  evil  deed  is  not  dis¬ 
covered.  The  one  son  becomes,  as  the  only  child  of  Lord 
Chesterton,  Viscount  Wimpole,  while  the  other  has  to  fight 
his  way  upwards  in  the  world  without  assistance.  We  find 
him,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  a  barrister-at-law,  and  known  as 
Mr  Edgar  Wade.  By  an  accident  ho  discovers  the  secret 
of  his  birth,  and,  hearing  the  story  of  the  exchange  of 
babes,  discloses  the  whole  affair  to  Lord  Wimpole,  and 
waits  to  hear  the  result  of  a  consultation  with  Lord 
Chesterton.  But  in  the  meantime  Lord  Wimpole  is  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  the  woman,  Estelle 
Martin,  at  Eensal  green,  and  the  evidence  against  him, 
though  circumstantial,  is  very  strong.  The  plot  thickens. 
Edgar  Wade’s  mother  dies,  and  makes  certain  disclosures, 
and  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Edgar  murdered  the 
woman  Martin  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
valuable  papers.  The  police,  too,  have  arrested  the  hus¬ 
band  of  the  murdered  woman  on  suspicion,  so  that  we  are 
in  plenty  of  suspense.  We  will  not  disclose  the  end,  but 
may  say  that  although  the  beginning  of  the  stoiy  is  gloomy, 
the  virtuous  obtain  their  reward  in  the  final  chapter.  The 
love-making  is  very  much  abiidged,  inasmuch  as  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  married  before  we  reach  the  third  volume ; 
but  the  story  does  not  suffer  on  this  account. 

Mr  Friswell  has  succeeded  in  depicting  veiy  fairly  the 
characters  and  scenes  of  forty  years  ago,  and  never  falls 
into  the  errors  of  some  novelists,  who  tell  us  in  the  first 
chapter  that  the  period  is  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
straightway  introduce  the  manners,  the  fashions,  and  the 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth.  He  has  written,  at  an 


anguish  over  her  dead  Hugh — hors  no  more.  ’  “  We  will 

not,”  the  author  mercifully  observes,  ”  follow  her  through 
the  long  bitter  years  of  unavailing  repentance  and  remorse 
which  were  henceforth  her  portion.  Let  us  rather  leave 
her  here,  alone,  in  the  darkened  death-chamber,  with  that 
God  Whose  tender  mercies  are  infinite,  and  Whose  compas¬ 
sion  is  unfathomable.” 

There  are  a  few  good  points  to  bo  found  here  and  there. 
We  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  green-eyed  monster  seldom 
attacks  any  but  blue-eyed  females,  and  that  Lady  Oreville, 
when  she  heard  of  the  marriage,  said,  **  Blue  eyes,  blue 
eyes  1  I  never  yet  saw  blue  eyes  that  I  would  trust.”  Wo 
have  a  graphic  description  of  the  symptoms  of  hysteria, 
real  and  feigned ;  and  we  are  regaled  with  any  amount  of 
most  admirable  moral  sentiments,  such  as,  **  To  the  end  of 
the  world,  people  will  make  themselves  happy  in  their  own 
way,  whether  that  way  entails  unhappiness  on  them  or 
not.” 

As  to  the  moral  of  the  story  we  feel,  wo  confess,  very 
doubtful.  Was  it,  for  instance,  wrong  of  Hugh  to  have  a 
secret  from  his  wife  ?  Or  was  it  rather  wrong  of  Adela  to 
imagine  that  such  a  secret  could  only  bo  of  one  nature  ? 
Out  of  this  ethical  dilemma,  Kay  Spen  declines  to  help 
her  readers.  Nor  have  we  ourselves  either  the  ability,  the 
time,  or  the  patience  to  consider  it  as  it  deserves.  Our  own 
opinion,  valcat  quantum^  inclines  us  to  regard  both  the 
hero  and  the  heroine  as  intolerably  foolish  people,  utterly 
unworthy  of  sympathy,  or  even  of  interest.  It  is  absurd 
of  Hugh  to  suppose  that  his  wife  will  for  a  moment  allow 
a  secret  to  exist  in  which  she  has  no  share,  without  tor¬ 
menting  its  possessors  almost  out  of  their  lives.  And  on 
the  other  hand  feminine  folly  in  Mrs  Barrington  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  something  so  outrageous,  that  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  the  common  law  does  or  does  not  allow  a 
husband,  avwris  erqOy  to  chastise  his  wife  with  a  stick  not 
thicker  than  his  little  finger. 

One  single  moral,  however,  if  really  sound,  will  compen¬ 
sate  us  for  wading  through  a  vast  amount  of  twaddle. 
And  the  moral  which  we  draw  from  *The  Green-Eyed 
Monster  ’  is  that  a  nemesis  is  sure  to  fall  upon  any  young 
and  good-looking  Benedict  who  plays  croquet  in  the 
absence  of  his  wife — especially  if  his  partners  be  ”  girls, 
with  maces  down  their  backs;  bold,  fly-away  things, 
dressed  to  the  top  of  the  fashion.”  Such  a  truth  as  this 
would  bo  cheaply  won,  even  at  the  price  of  reading 
through  *  The  Daisy  Chain  ’  or  ‘  The  Fairchild  Family,’ 
works  far  longer  than  ‘The  Green-Eyed  Monster,*  and 
equally  uninteresting.  As  to  whether  a  man  does  wisely 
ever  to  play  croquet  at  all ;  whether  it  is  well  to  fall  into 
love  at  first  sight  in  a  first-class  carriage,  and,  ”  with  a 
man’s  strong  purpose,”  to  ejaculate,  ”  She  shall  bo  my  wife,” 
as  the  lady  gets  out  at  the  station  to  which  she  is  booked  ; 
whether  a  married  couple,  who  have  apparently  nothing 
upon  earth  with  which  to  profitably  occupy  their  time,  are 
not  sure  to  quarrel  like  cat  and  dog  after  a  month  or  two 
of  blissful  idleness,  even  at  Tenby  ; — all  these  are  questions 
which  the  author  of  ‘The  Green-Eyed  Monster’  leaves 
unsolved.  And  in  this  she  is,  we  think,  a  little  hard  upon 
her  readers.  Had  her  purpose  been  to  amuse,  she  might 
have  evaded  all  subtle  questions  of  casuistry.  But  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  suppose  that  ‘  The  Green-Eyed  Monster  * 
had  any  object  that  did  not  directly  tend  to  edification.  It 
is  in  reality  a  sermon  upon  jealousy^  artfully  cloaked  in  the 
guise  of  a  novel,  as  pills  for  nursery  use  are  coated  with 
sugar.  And,  this  being  so,  it  is  unfortunate  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  that  Kay  Spen,  like  the  immortal  author  of  ‘  The 
Analogy,*  should  raise  ten  big  doubts  for  every  single 
little  one  which  she  lays  to  rest. 


Only  a  Commoner.  By  Henry  Morford.  In  Three  Volume** 
Tinsley. 

‘  Only  a  Commoner  ’  is  a  novel  of  a  bad  sort,  and 
good  even  after  its  kind.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Fran^, 
we  are  consequently  introduced  to  French  instead  o 
English  detectives,  and,  indeed,  to  no  less  a  person  * 
the  great  Baron  Pietri  himself.  But  the  French 
of  fiction  is  fully  as  incompetent  as  is  the  English  de 
tive  of  fact,  and  the  task  of  discovering  the  murder— j  ^ 
without  a  murder  a  novel  such  as  ‘  Only  a 
impossible — devolves  upon  a  gentleman  known  as  “  Ra  e 


One  of  Two.  By  Hain  Friswell.  In  Three  Volumes.  Sampson 
Low,  Son,  and  Marston. 

Although  Mr  Friswell  candidly  acknowledges  in  his 
preface  his  obligations  to  M.  Emile  Gaborian  for  the  motif 
of  this  story,  and  for  outlines  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters,  we  do  not  think  it  wanting  either  in  power  or  in 
originality.  Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  it  the  most  satisfactory  work  of  fiction  which 
the  author  has  yet  produced.  It  is  throughout  thoroughly 
readable,  and  the  reader’s  interest  never  flags.  Many  of 
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Tern  ”  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  Rattling  Tom 
is  of  course,  an  amateur  detective  of  the  first  water,  and 
does  his  work  with  a  defiance  of  all  common  sense  that  is 
peculiarly  refreshing.  Nor  is  he  the  only  hero  of  the  tale. 
We  are  also  introduced  to  a  mysterious  French  Abbe, — a 
sort  of  mild  Abbe  Busoni,  and  to  one  or  two  villains  of  a 
dye  80  deep  that  we  only  wonder  why  the  plot  is  not  more 
needlessly  complicated  than  it  is.  The  hero  and  heroine, 
Mr  Arthur  Hope  and  Miss  Blanche  Medway,  are,  however, 
so  very  ordinary,  and  indeed  commonplace,  that  it  is  well 
after  all  that  they  should  play  but  a  secondary  part ;  even 
although  Mr  Hope  has,  of  course,  pulled  stroke  in  the 
University  eight,  has  w'arm  brown  eyes,  short  brown  curls, 
and  a  dark  brown  moustache,  and  is,  into  the  bargain, 
blessed  with  a  will  which  is,  when  aroused,  indomitable  ; 
while  Blanche  Medway  has  eyes  of  dusky  blue,  a  cloud  of 
golden  hair,  and  a  'petite  figure,  which  still,  somehow,  seems 
to  belong  to  a  princess  in  stature  as  well  as  in  daintiness. 
But  then,  as  Miss  Blanche  Medway  does  her  duty  in  the 
third  volume,  and  very  appropriately  becomes  Mrs  Arthur 
Hope,  we  have  not  perhaps  any  very  just  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  tedium,  which  is  inseparable  from  all  detective  work, 
is  slightly  relieved  by  a  few  touches  of  humour.  But 
even  a  successful  parody  of  the  proceedings  at  a  French 
interrogation  does  not  altogether  atone  for  the  monotony  ’ 
of  a  three-volume  tale  of  love  and  crime.  And,  as  we 
bid  good  bye  to  Mr  Arthur  Hope,  and  Miss  Blanche  Med¬ 
way,  and  the  rattling  Tom  Waterpark,  we  almost  agree 
with  the  author  that  **  this  is  merely  telling  over  again, 
very  stupidly,  a  part  of  the  ‘  old,  old  story  ;  *  ”  and  we 
see  that  the  only  proper  assumption  upon  which  to  write  a 
three-volume  novel  is  that  **  we  do  not  always  know  the 
precise  motives  of  our  own  actions,  any  more  than  the 
consequences  that  are  likely  to  follow  them,  or  the  plans 
of  an  overruling  Providence  which  they  must  be  believed 
blindly  to  assist.” 

Anferos.  By  the  Author  of  *  Guy  Livingstone.*  In  Three 
Volumes.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

The  aristocrats  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  this  novel 
are  not  very  agreeable  company.  An  inventory  of  the 
characters  would  include  an  athletic  old  nobleman,  a  tall, 
handsome  lady  who  proves  false  to  her  lordly  husband,  an 
adventurer  who  leads  her  astray,  a  sickly,  puny,  irritable 
heir,  married  to  a  wife  who  watches  like  a  detective  the 
infidelities  of  her  youthful  stepmother,  a  scheming,  clever, 
old  woman,  and  a  spendthrift,  gambling  son.  The  action 
of  the  novel  culminates  in  an  elopement  of  a  very  common¬ 
place  description,  and  we  are  treated  to  very  full  and  minute 
particulare  regarding  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  not  only 
of  the  principals,  but  also  of  the  neighbours  who  looked 
on.  Our  author  is  very  indulgent  towards  the  vices  and 
weaknesses  of  his  heroes  and  heroines.  For  instance, 
Manan  Ashleigh,  who  marries  simply  to  get  further  scope 
or  her  peculiar  faculties,  and  who  spends  her  whole  time 
in  Puffing  against  her  stepmother,  pretending  all  the  while 
terms  is  spoken  of  in  the  following  friendly 

ChTrlf:?  -7^^  1‘pthing  fiendish  nbout  Marian  Ashleigh.  Her 

beyond  formalism,  and  her  morality 
her  frnm  surface  deep.  But  neither  restrained 

intemrptJn**?*  ^  towards  a  given  end,  and  from 

interpreting  lawfulness  somewhat  liberally. 

^ThU  qu(^ation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  morale  of  the 
of  pervaded  throughout  by  a  sickly  atmosphere 

u  deceit.  Lord  Atherstone,  a  sturdy, 

onlw  familiar  Livingstonian  type,  is  the 

■“  for  we  can  feel  the 

of  tlifl  n  f he  is  tainted  with  the  failings 

actuati»#f  ^  persons  who  figure  in  '  Anteros '  are 

vairant  ^  vulgar  ambition,  and  derive  an  extra- 

“  the  pleasure  from  what  the  author  calls 

ritv  ”  conscious  power  and  the  exercise  of  autho- 

and  nof  for  its  own  sake  that  they  seek  after, 

of  storv  ri  ^  towards  any  end.  The  slender  thread 
Gray*  tv  “  u"?  through  this  novel  is  of  the  *  Auld  Robin 
sad  human  it  lacks  the  pathetic  beauty 

interest  of  that  sad  song.  Even  in  the  de¬ 


scriptions  of  the  hunting-field,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  book,  the  author  of  *  Guy  Livingstone  *  achieves 
little^  success.  They  are  mere  catalogues,  and  are  utterly 
devoid  of  pictorial  arrangement. 
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the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  second  part 
considers  **  how  far  the  divinely  fixed  principles  of  the 
Church’s  constitution  have  been  maintained,  or  depar^ 
from,  in  the  succjessive  ages  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Churches,**  and  lays  all  the  blame  of  any  defalcation  to  the 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  State,  and  the  contempt 
thrown  upon  Convo<jation  by  recent  generations.  The 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  proper  authority  of  the  Church,*’ 
says  Mr  Crossle,  **  has  been  restrained  by  her  connection  with 
the  State,  but  that  authority  has  not  ceased  to  exist,’*  and 
he  considers  that  **  those  in  authority  now  are  greatly — 
the  wisest  seem  to  think  too  much— -under  the  (jonirol  of 
popular  opinion.*’  Mr  Crossle  does  not  speak  very  plainly ; 
but  he  appears  anxious  to  sever  the  connection  of  the 
Church  both  with  the  State  and  with  popular  opinion. 
The  latter  is  being  done  fast  enough  ;  and  the  former  may 
be  hoped  for  speedily.  But  when  the  Church  is  free,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  have  far  less  wealth  or  social 
power  than  is  expected  by  those  of  its  own  members  who 
are  now  beginning  to  clamour  for  disestablishment. 

All  clergymen  do  not  now  write  about  ecclesiastical  or 
theological  matters.  The  Rev.  Hely  Smith  has  produced  a 
volume  about  The  MacCallum  More,  which  professes  to 
give  ^‘a  history  of  the  Argyll  family  from  the  earliest 
times  ”  The  earliest  times  date  from  a.d.  404,  and  the 
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apropos  of  to-day,  is  arowedly  an  April  Fool’s  number. 
Mr  Buskin  sends  on  a  fool’s  errand  every  one  who 
tries  to  make  sense  of  his  opening  sentences.  “  April  ” 
he  says,  “  is  pre-eminently  the  month  of  Fools  •  fir 
under  the  beatific  infiuences  of  moral  sunshine  or 
Education,  the  Fools  always  come  out  first.  But  what 
is  less  pleasing  to  refiect  upon,  this  spring  morning,  ig 
that  there  are  some  kinds  of  education  which  may 
be  described,  not  as  moral  sunshine,  but  as  moral 
moonshine;  and  that,  under  these,  Fools  come  out  both 
First  and  Last.”  That  mysterious  utterance  is  followed 
by  a  little  talk  about  education  ;  but  Mr  Buskin’s  new 
pamphlet  is  chiefly  autobiographic.  He  tells  the  reader  in 
five  minutes  as  much  about  himself  as  the  cleverest  Ameri¬ 
can  interviewer”  could  hope  to  extract  in  an  hour’s  con¬ 
versation.  Mr  Buskin  says  he  has  several  heaps  of  wealth. 
“  They  were  earned  for  mo  by  hard  labour ;  my  father’s 
in  England,  and  many  a  sun-burnt  vineyard  dresser’s  in 
Spain.”  This  wealth  he  invests  in  various  ways.  He 
has  3,000?.’s  worth  of  minerals,  which  he  is  tired  of 
looking  at,  and  the  possession  of  which  gives  him  no  plea¬ 
sure.  Of  one  of  these  minerals,  especially,  he  says  :  **  The 
only  satisfaction  I  have  for  my  money  is  knowing  that 
nobody  else  can  look  at  it ;  and  if  nobody  else  wanted  to, 
I  shouldn’t  even  have  that.  ‘  What  did  you  buy  it  for, 
then  ?  ’  you  will  ask.  Well,  if  you  must  have  the  truth, 
because  I  was  a  Fool,  and  wanted  it.”  There  is  plenty 
more  of  that  sort,  and  Mr  Buskin  furnishes  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  catalogue  of  his  possessions  in  funds  and  pictures, 
houses,  land,  and  the  like. 


narrative  of  course  comes  down  to  the  marriage  of  last 
week,  which  seems  to  be  a  lucky  thing  for  book-makers. 
^'Posterity  will  please  to  remember,”  says  Mr  Smith, 
*^when  they  read  this  book  in  centuries  yet  unborn,  that  it 
was  written  in  the  year  of  grace  1871,  and  in  the  month  of 
March.”  The  book  may  well  be  left  for  posterity  and  the 
unborn  centuries. 

Mr  Hatton’s  With  a  Show  in  the  North  is  a  very  read¬ 
able  volume  of  gossip  about  Mark  Lemon’s  tour  of  Falstaff 
reading  in  1869.  It  is  all  gossip,  and  some  of  it  very  light, 
but  the  pleasant  view  of  Mark  Lemon  that  the  book  affords 
makes  it  interesting  throughout.  Here  is  a  specimen  : 

Mark  Lemon  was  peculiarly  unselfish  in  criticism.  lie  seemed 
to  delifi^ht  in  discovering  excellences  in  the  works  of  others.  A 
naturally  kind  nature  had  been  influenced  by  the  editorial  watch- 
fnlness  for  talent.  He  was  continually  on  the  look-out  for  genius. 
If,  however,  he  was  slow  to  condemn,  he  was  very  emphatic  and 
hearty  where  he  did  condemn.  His  admiration  of  the  elder 
Kean,  and  his  contempt  for  the  younger  as  an  actor,  stood  out 
in  remarkable  contrast.  But  Mark  Lemon  had  stronger  likes 
than  dislikes.  This  moral  balance  was  of  immense  benefit  to 
Punch  in  the  early  days,  when  it  was  building  up  its  reputation. 
Against  anything  like  humbug  he  was  a  stout  and  persistent 
t^ponent.  Spiritualism,  for  example,  was  a  form  of  humbug 
which  he  detested.  Just  at  the  time  when  Punch  was  particularly 
fierce  in  its  denunciations  of  spiritualism  I  had  chambers  in 
Bedford  street,  on  the  same  floor  as  Mark  Lemon’s  rooms.  One 
morning,  before  breakfast,  Mr  Home,  the  apostle  of  spiritualism 
(and  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  gentleman,  apart  from  his 
peculiar  power,  of  which  I  know  nothing),  called  upon  me.  He 
was  in  my  room  when  Mark  Lemon  entered  in  bis  dressing-gown, 
anxious  to  give  me  some  news  which  he  had  received  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  letter.  I  felt  myself  in  an  "  awkward  fix.”  I  did  not 
introduce  the  gentlemen.  They  bowed  to  each  other,  Mark 
Lemon  in  his  courtly  genial  fashion.  After  an  awkward  pause, 
Mark  Lemon  retired. 

**  Who  was  that  polite  and  kind-looking  old  gentleman  ?  ” 
Home  asked. 

**Mark  Lemon,  the  editor  of  PmucA,”  I  said. 

**  Good  heavens !  ”  exclaimed  Home.  1  could  not  have 
believed  it.” 

Presently  I  breakfasted  with  Mark  Lemon. 

*' Who  is  your  friend?  ”  he  asked  casually. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  his  appearance  ?  ”  I  asked. 

**  Ob,  a  decent  fellow  enough  ;  why  did  you  not  introduce  him  ?  ” 

*'It  was  Home,  the  Spiritualist,”  I  said. 

Humph,  can’t  compliment  you  on  the  society  you  keep.  Lee 
takes  an  interest  in  spiritualism,  he  would  like  to  know  Home,  I 
flare  say.  One  of  our  fellows  can  do  all  those  tricks  of  the  table 
«nd  the  guitar  business.” 

has  been  very  hard  upon  Home,”  I  said. 

**  If  he  likes  to  name  a  day  and  come  to  Bouverie  street,  I  will 
undertake  to  find  him  a  fair  and  liberal  committee ;  and,  if  we 
fail  to  see  through  his  tricks.  Punch  shall  recant.  There !  ” 
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EXAMINER  mow  appears 


altered  sliape, 


in  an  altered  shape. 

J-  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclnaive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “  The  main  objects  of  Tn 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqoi^ 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effect^. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  hearflly 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  aM 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increMed 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
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''^^^UMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held 

on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  4th  of  APRIL, 
ST  JAMES’S  HALL,  to  protest  against  the 
.uuHnnfil  Dolicv  of  the  Uousc  ot  Lords, 
m  Siting  Bills  r^eatedly  passed  by  the  Repre- 
of  the  People  lu  the  House  of  Cora- 
Sn!  an“  to  insider  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
nil  Other  constitutional  means  for  tlie 
SiJdite  imoval  of  the  Bwiiopsfrom  the  House 

®^X^H0MAS  chambers,  Esq.,  Q.C-,  M.P., 
«U1  uK  the  CHAIR  at  8  o’clock,  p.iu  sup- 
by  many  M.P.’s  and  other  gentlemen, 
Siose  names  will  shortly  be  published. 


Hon  Secs. 


Committee  Room,  St  James  s  Hall. 

OUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 
O  LECTURES,  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LANGHA.M  PLACE,  e.nch  Sunday  After¬ 
noon,  at  half-past  Three  precisely. 

To-morrow,  April  2.  -  EDWARD  MAIT- 
LAND  Esq.,  B.A.  Cambridge,  on  “Jewish 
Literature  and  Modem  Education ;  or,  tlie  Use 
and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  tlie  School -room.” 

Members’  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment 
at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY;  SIXPENCE;  and 
(reserved  seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 

PAPHAEL’S  GALLERY,  7  PARK 

Xi  LANE,  W. — Four  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Works  of  Art,  by  the  Old  Foreign  and  English 
Masters,  are  now  Exliibited  for  the  Relief  of  the 
French  in  Distress.  From  Ten  till  Dusk.  Ad¬ 
mission,  Is.  Catalogue,  6d. 

QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O  The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW'OPEN  daily 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bead 
street  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 

T?EENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall- 

A*  mall.  The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions 
^Artists  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools, 
WILL  OPEN  on  Tuesday,  April  4tb.  Admission, 
Is.  Catalogue,  Gd. 

MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE, 

p ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  Sermon 
pr^hed  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  or  this  Hospital, 
disease  more  pitiable  than 
p  **  ”  which  this  Institution  is  especially  devoted, 
r  rom  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long'  course 
^  oommouly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
wung  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
.  uf  anguish.  Could  the  g'reatne.ss  of  the 
If*  « before  you — could  you  be  shown 
^  proportions 

colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel- 
spectacle  ;  they 
^^®y  h  trifling  sacrifice 

V«f  Pf*®®’  mitigate  such  misery, 

those  sufferings  exist  as 
were  spread  before  their  eyes, 
aak  *  ®^®  which  I  may  justly 

afforJ^l  ‘ 

Droseh  fkJ  Hospital  may  more  nearly  ap- 

remove  endeavours  to 

^U'rtslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 


and  Co.,  Strand. 

PcoMpiiv  insurance 

GMPANY,  Old  Broad  street  and  PallmalL 
Capital,  £1,600,0(K1.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 


Je700;ooo. 


Company  "evere^  h  with  this 

aerate  rat®8  of  of  property,  at 


«oucle8faiiin<»Ti.  „  .  Claims. 

•^^Wed  before  ^h*AiiHi  ^"\UY-DAY  should  be 
TOM,  ^  or  the  same  wiU  become 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


2.  Hamilton 

3.  I’erth 

Paillasse  Straw  only. 
1.  Aberdeen 


6.  Glasgow 

7.  Greenlaw 

8.  Paisley 

9.  Sterling 


1.  Aberdeen  :  9.  sterling 

NORTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  1  Oswald  street,  Stretford  road, 
Hulme,  Manchester. 

Forage,  including  Straw  i  14.  York 


for  l^aillasses. 

1.  Ashton-uuder-Lyne 

2.  Biraiingham 

3.  Bradford 

4.  Burnley 

5.  Bury 

6.  Coventry 

7.  Leeds 

8.  Liverpool 
Manchester  ('in  bulk) 

9.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

10.  Northampton 

11.  Preston 

12.  Sheffield 

13.  Weedon 


Paillasse  Straw  only. 

1.  Carlisle 

2.  Chester 

3.  Fleetwood,  Euston, 
and  Hutments 

4.  Hartlepool 

5.  Isle  of  Alan 

6.  Paull-on-the-IInm- 
ber 

7.  Perch  Rock  and  Lis- 
card 

8.  Sunderland 

9.  Scarborough 

10  Stallingboroogh 
11.  Tynemouth 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  St  Thomas  street.  Portsmouth. 


Forage,  including  Straw 
for  PaiUasses. 

1.  Chichester 

2.  Christchurch 
.3.  Dorchester 

4.  Netley 

5.  Portsmouth  and 

Hilsea 

Paillasse  Straw  only. 

1.  Hurst  Castle 

2.  Isle  of  Wight 
.3.  Littlehampton 
4.  Portland 


Castle.  Lumps  and 
Eastney  Forts,  Has- 
lar.  Forts  Fareham, 
Gilkicker,  Monck- 
ton,  Elson,  Rowner, 
BrockhursCGrange, 
and  Gomer,  Brown- 
down,  Blockhouse 
Point,  Portsdown 
hUl,  and  Priddy’s 
Hard 

6.  We3rmouth 

7  Winchester 


5.  Gosport,  Portsea, '  8.  Devizes 
Tipuer,  Southsea ' 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  6  George  street,  Devonport. 


Forage.lncluding  Straw 
for  Paillasses. 

1.  Brecon 

2  Bristol  and  Horfleld 


V  vraj  a/vra  t  • 

sand,  and  Fori 
Stamford 
6.  Trowbridge 
PaillassaStraw  only. 


3.  Exeter  and  Topsbam  1.  Hubberston  and 


4.  Newport  (Monmouth) 

5.  Plymouth,  Devon¬ 

port,  Tregantle,  and 
Seraesdoh  Forts, 
Maker  Barracks  and 


South  Hook 
2.  Pembroke — Hut  and 
Defensible  Bar¬ 
racks,  Sooveston, 
and  I’ater 


Heights,  Stone-  3.  Penally 

house,  St  Nicholas  4.  Pendennis  and  St 

Island.  Bull  Point,  Mawes 

Staddon,  Pickle-  5.  Popton 

combe  Point,  Caw- 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Abbev  Field,  near  St  John’s  green, 
Cmchester. 


Forage,  including  Straw  Paillasse  Straw  only, 
for  Paillasses.  1.  Great  Yarmouth 

Colchester  (iu  bulk)  2.  Harwich 

1.  Ipswich  3.  Landguard  Fort,  and 

2.  Norwich  Towers  L,  M,  N,  P, 

andQ 
4.  M’^arley 

SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 
Control  Office,  Ordnance  House,  Esplanade, 
Dover. 

Forage,  including  Straw  j  5w  Martello  Towers  39 


for  PaiUasses. 

1.  Brighton 

2.  Canterbury 

3.  Dover 

^^omcliffe  (in  bulk) 

4.  Walmer 
Paillasse  Straw  only. 

1.  Blatchington  Bat¬ 

tery  and  Newhaven 

2.  Shorcham  Redoubt 

3.  Dungeness 

4.  Eastbourne  Redoubt, 

Ordnance  yard,  and 
Langley  Fort 


and  43  (near  Hast- 
ings) 

6.  Hythe,  Forts  Twiss, 

Sutherland,  Mon- 
crieff,  Dymchurch 
Redoubt,  and  Mar¬ 
tello  Towers  11  and 
12 

7.  Lewes 

8.  Rye  Battery  and 

Towers  Nos.  28,  30, 
and  38 


CHATHAM  DISTRICT. 

Control  Offloe,  The  Barracks,  Chatham, 
ige.'including  Straw  |  Paillasse  Straw  only. 
Tor  PaiUases.  1 1 .  Gravesend  Barracks 
hatham  and  Depen-  1  and  Rifle  Range, 


1!  orage,  including  btraw 
for  PaiUases. 

1.  Chatham  and  Depen¬ 

dencies 

2.  Maidstone 

I.  Sheemess,  Inclndlng 
Isle  of  Grain,  Garri¬ 
son  Point,  Cheyne 
Rock,  Slough,  and 
.  Queenborough 


Tavern  Fort, 
Shorn  emeade, 
Cliffe,  and  Tilbnrf 


Forts, 

Point 


Coalhouie 


the  hours  of  Ten  and  Four  o’clock,— and  no  Tender 
will  be  entertained  unless  made  upon  the  Form 
so  obtained. 

Tenders  on  the  printed  forms  must  be  properly 
filled  up  and  signed,  and  no  Tender  will  be 
noticed  unless  ddivered  at  the  undermentioned 
Office,  under  closed  envelope  (marked  “  Tender  " 
on  the  outside),  before  Twelve  o’clock  Noon  on 
the  10th  ApriL 

Control  <  iffice.  South  Camp,  Aldershot, 

_ 28th  March,  1871. _ _ 

ARMY  CONTRACTS. 

CONTROL  OFFICE,  GRE  AT  BRITAIN, 

5  New  street,  Spring  gardens,  London, 

25th  March,  1871. 

^PENDERS  will  be  received  by  the 

X  Control  Officers  in  charge  of  the  under¬ 
mentioned  districts,  until  Twelve  o’o*<’''k  Noon  on 
the  5th  April,  1871,  for  the  supply  oi  FORAGE 
and  PAILLASSE  STRAW  for  Military  Services, 
for  twelve  months,  from  Ist  May,  1871 ; — 

NORTH  BRITISH  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  the  Castle,  Edinburgh. 
Forage,  including  Straw  2.  Ayr  j 

for  Paillasses.  3.  Dumbarton 
1.  Edinburgh,  Leith  4.  Dundee 
Fort,  and  PiershUl  5.  Fort  George 


HOME  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  5  New  street.  Spring  gardens, 
London. 

Forage,  including  Straw  for  Paillasses. 


1.  Enfield 

2.  Hampton  Court 

3.  Hounslow,  including 

Encampments  on 
the  Heath  and 
KnellerHall 

4.  Regent’s  Park,  St 

John’s  wood,  Hyde 
Park,  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  Kensington 
Palace  New  Bar¬ 
racks,  Tower,  Wel- 


and  Buckingham 
Palace  Barracks, 
Horse  Guards  and 
Infantry  Guards,  St 
James’s  Park,  En- 

{(ineer  Office,  Buok- 
ngham-gate,  Vic¬ 
toria  Loiming-house 
and  Chelsea  New 
Barracks 

5.  Sandhurst  Royal 
Military  College 


lington,  St  Goorge’a  '  6.  Windsor 

WOOLWICH  DISTRICT. 

Control  Office,  Royal  Artillery  Barracks,  Wool 
wich,  S.E. 


Forage,  including  Straw  |  Woolwich  (in  bulc) 
for  Paillasses.  I  Paillasse  Straw  onljr 

Shoeboryness  |  Purfleet  ^ 

ALDERSHOT. 

Control  Office,  The  Camp,  Aldershot. 

Forage,  including  Straw  for  Paillasses. 

Aldershot  (in  bulk) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS  (Paillasse  Straw  only)* 

Alderney. — Control  Office,  Alderney. 

Guernsey. — Control  Office,  Guernsey. 

Jersey.— Control  Office,  Jersey, 

Forms  of  l  ender,  and  Conditions  of  Contract, 
&c  ,  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  above 
Offices,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  District  Con¬ 
troller,  or  in  person  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Four  o'clock,  and  no  Tender  will  be  entertained 
unless  made  upon  the  form  so  obtained. 

Tenders  on  the  printed  forms  must  be  properly 
filled  up,  signed  and  dated,  and  no  tender  wul  be 
noticea  unless  delivered  in  time  at  the  District 
Office,  under  closed  envelope,  marked  “  Tender 
for  Forage  ”  (as  the  case  may  be),  on  the  outside. 


/^UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE 
VJT  OFFICE. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors 

Chairman-FREDERICK  H.  JANSON.  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  E«q. 

lenry  Hulse  Beretw,  Thomson  Hankey,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Beretw, 

Esq. 

Hy.  Bonham  •  Carter, 

Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis, 

Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq.  j  Juhu'^Iartin,  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  '  Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

Esq.  I  Abraham  J.  Robarto, 

AlbanG.  H.Gibb8.:E8q.  I  Esq. 

S^  W.  K.  Farquhar,  i  W  illiam  Steven,  Esq. 

Bart.  {  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq., 

Archibald  HamUton,  '  M.P. 

Esq.  <  Henry  Yigne,  Elsq. 

Secretary— Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
Actuary— SamL  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B  — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady-day 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the 
agents,  on  or  before  the  8th  of  April. 

I’rospoctus  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  with  the 
Actuary 's  Valuation  and  Statement  of  the  Assets 
and  Labilities  in  the  Life  Branch,  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Company’s  Agents,  or  to  the  S^rc- 
tary. 

-VrORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

1 Y  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days 
from  the  25th  instant.  Receipts  may  be  had 
of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office. 

London:  61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

„  West- End  Office,  8  Waterloo  place, 

8.W. 

March,  1871. 

Norwich  union  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392,^30. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  lU  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  £5^540,542 
naving  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 


Esq. 

J.  G.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

John  Alartin,  Esq. 


'  naving  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now 
exceeds  £90,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies  ;  duty  repealed. 
Offioes->60  Fleet  street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 
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roKM  OF  AITMCATIOS  FOR  SHARPS 
No.  To  be  Retained  hr  the  Bankeni 

lo  the  Directors  of  tlie  Realm  MariJe  iJJurtne. 

Company  (Limited).  “»«»ii«e 

Gentlemen -Having  paid  to  roar  BanVsi*.  *1. 
Bum  of  .€  being  a  deposit  of  £i  pc?*ihlr?'f 
hereby  requefit  that  you  will  allot  me 
of  £20  each  in  the  Realm  Marine  In8uraii<v» 
pany  (Limited),  and  I  hereby  agrel  to 
ahares,  or  anv  ainaller  number  that  may  be  allo^S 
to  me,  and  also  agree  to  U'come  a  Shareholder  iJ 
the  Company,-!  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  oiedieStil 

Usual  signature . 

Name  in  full  . . . 

Address  in  full  . . . 

Date .  . . 


nPHE  REALM  MARINE  INSUR 
X  ANCE  company  (Liroitedl^’aplta 
£H00,000,  in  40,000  shares  of  £20  each.  Deposit  01 
application  £1  per  Share,  on  allotment  £2  pei 
share,  and  three  months  after  allotment  £2  pei 
share,  making  £5  per  share.  No  call  beyond  thii 
sum  is  contemplated. 

First  l8Hi'E-20, 000  Shares. 

Second  Issue— t  . 


rpHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

X  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

OFFICE  -No.  7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C. 

WEST  END  AGENTS. 

Messrs  GRINDLAY  and  CO.,  55  Parliament 
street,  S.W. 


Second  Issue — 20,000  Shares,  not  less  than 
twelve  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  These  shares  to  be  first  offered  to  the  then 
existing  proprietors. 

Directors. 

William  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  (late of  Messrs  Arbu’.hnot 
and  Company.  Mailras),  14 a  Austinfriars. 

Henry  Crouch  llatchelor.  Esq.  (Messrs  Edmund 
Jones  and  Co.^  bW  Cannon  street. 

Anthony  Dillon,  Esq.,  3  Great  Winchester  build- 
ings. 

Edward  Norton  Harper,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  The 
Jerusalem,  .Ti  Comhill. 

Edward  John  Leveson,  Esq.  (Messrs  Leveson. 
Lewis,  and  Co.),  0  Lime  street. 

With  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Superintendent  of  the  Underwriting 
DeP.V  RT.MENT. 

Henry  Woodfali,  Esq. 

Bankerh. 

Messrs  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths,  1  Lombard 
street,  E.C. 

Solicitors  . 

Messrs  Newman,  Dale,  and  Stretton,  75  Corn- 
hill,  E.C. 

Auditors!. 

Messrs  Simpson.  Harper,  and  Bright,  2  Cowpor’s 
court,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Secretart. 

I’hilip  Maughan,  Esq. 

Brokers. 

Messrs  George  Bumand  and  Company,  <59  Lom¬ 
bard  street,  E.C. 

Temporary  Offices — 2  Austinfriars,  Old  Broad 
street,  London,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The  Realm  Marine  Insurance  Company  Is  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  mcrciiants 
with  additional  facilities  for  effecting  marine  in* 
surances. 

The  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
East,  have  given  a  nug.  and  powerful  stimulus  to 
European  trade  with  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
Australia. 

The  chief  shipbuilders  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  at  present  turning  out,  every  three  months, 
upwards  of  250,000  tons  of  steam  shipping  suitable 
for  the  Canal. 

British  commerce  in  the  East  during  the  last 
thirty  years  has  advanced  in  annual  value  from 
17  to  upwards  of  200  millions  sterling,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  trade  of  Egypt,  India, 
China,  and  Australia,  with  Great  Britain,  is, 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Fire  Duty  having  been  abolished,  Fire 
Insurances  are  now  effected  without  any  charge 
bevond  the  Premium. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  tliat  the  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Lady- Day  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  tliat  Insurances  on  winch  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Polioies  in  force  for  .  .  .  £4,800,400. 

(Exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums  .  .  .  £101,20.5. 

Interest  .  .  .  69  807. 

- £221,072. 

Accumulatod  Premiums  .  .  £1,378,822. 

Copies  of  the  Accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
aimlicatiOD. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  Applications 
for  Agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


New  ZEALAND  GOVERNMEVT 

LOANS,  £.5,(K)0.0U0,  of  which  £1  oooain  t. 
authorised  by  “  I'he  Defence  and  other  PuSgl! 
Loan  Act.  1870,’  and  £4.0rx>.000  by  “The  liimn 
grafion  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act  1870 “h!’ 
eluding  £1,000,000  guaranteed  by  the 

I’arliniiii'Tit  under  Aof.  '.ill  ann  V1..4  _ 

Colo- 
of  New 
■  .J- 

above 

o”  Consolidated 


I’arliinuent,  under  Act  3:i  and  34  Viet,  can  40 

The  undersigned,  Crow'n  Agents  for  the 
nies.  acting  on  belialf  of  the  Government  (>i 
Zealand,  now  Invite  tenders  ftir  the  first  in*tli 
ment  of  tiie  unguaranteed  portion  of  the  ‘ 
Loan,  amountiug  to  £1,200,000. 

Tlie  Loan  is  secured  c:; 

Revenues  of  Now  Zealand,  and  will  be  raised  on 
debentures  representing  ti.oot!,  £.500,  £.ioo  .nA 
£100  respeetively,  and  bearing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  nnilum.  comnienciiig  from 
tile  lotli  April,  1871,  payable  quarterly,  by  couDon 
at  the  offices  of  tlie  Crown  Agents  for  the  Oulo-’ 
nies  in  London. 

Tlie  principal  will  be  repaid  at  the  same  place* 
at  par,  by  a  one  per  cent,  cumulative  sinking  fand 
commencing  on  April  1.5,  1875,  and  thenceforward’ 
applied  by  annual  drawings  to  the  extinction  of 
tlic  debt.  The  drawings  will  take  place  in  the 
month  of  Marcli  of  each  year,  commencing  in 
187fi,  and  will  be  conductc*d  in  the  presences  the 
Crow'ii  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  of  any  debentnie 
holders  who  may  be  pleaseil  to  attend,  and  of  a 
notary  public  of  the  city  of  London.  The  deben¬ 
tures  drawn  will  be  paid  off  at  par  on  the  iSth 
April  following. 

The  dnvs  on  which  such  drawings  will  take 
place,  and  the  numbers  and  values  of  the  debea- 
turcs  drawn,  will  be  duly  notified  by  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  “  London  Gazette  ”  and  the  “  Times  ” 
newspapers. 

The  debentures  will,  in  all  respects,  be  identical 
with  the  Five  per  cents,  now  in  circulation,  and 
known  as  New  Zealand  Consols. 

Sealed  tenders  made  in  accordance  with  the 
annexed  form,  will  be  received  by  the  undersig^ 
for  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  loan— not 
being  less  than  £100— until  one  o'clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  6th  April  proximo ;  and  the  allotment 
will  take  plaoc  at  that  hour,  in  the  presence  the 
Finance  Minister  of  New  Zealand  and  of  such  iff 
the  applicants  ns  may  attend. 

The  debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest 
bidders,  proviiled  1  he  rates  offered  are  not  below  the 
minimum,  which  will  be  placed  in  a  sealed  enve¬ 
lope  on  the  table  before  the  tenders  are  opened ; 
and  this  envelope  will  not  be  opened  if  snlBdart 
applications  at  and  above  the  minimum  be 
received. 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraetioa  of  a  shil¬ 
ling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferentlslly 
accepted,  and  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of 
tcnderB  beyond  tlie  amount  to  be  Issu^  a  pro¬ 
rata  distribution  on  such  tenders  will  be  made. 

Uayment  will  be  required  as  follows,  vU. : 

5  per  (knt  on  allotment, 

45  per  cent  on  the  20th  April,  and 
the  balance  on  or  before  the  30th  May  next, 
when  the  debentures  will  be  ready  for  delivery. 

Copies  of  the  Acts  authorising  the  loan  may  to 
seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  and  at  those  of  their  Brokers, 
Mullens,  Marshall,  Daniell,  and  Co,,  4  Lombaro 
street,  and  Messrs  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  WOW 
Broad  street.  City,  where  blank  forms  of  tender 
may  also  be  liad  on  and  after  Saturday  next 

Tlie  Government  of  New  Zealand  will  not  imne 
any  more  unguaranteed  debentures  for  at  least 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Offick,  No.  16  Palimall,  London. 


Instituted  1620. 


The  Liabilities  arc,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  iier  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  Flrat-closs 
Securities  amount  to  £087,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  tlie  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
applieatfon. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Established  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapslde,  London. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


AssurancM  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

Combined  Assurance  ana  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMEN8,  Secretary. 

N.  B.  —  Si>ecial  Grants  from  the  Proprietor's 
Profits  awarded  to  (Uergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard 

street,  and  Charing  cross,  London. 
Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OP  LIFE. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  TIME. 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSE  LOSS  OF  MONEY. 


Gentlemen, — 1  hereby  tender  for  the  rou 
portion  of  the  above  Loan,  subject  to  the  ' 
tioiis  contained  iu  your  atlvertisement  of  tn 
Alarcli,  1871,  viz..  Debentures  to  the  ex» 
£  for  which  I  undertake  to  pay  ' 

rate  of  for  every  £1U0  in  Debentures. 

Name . . 

Address  . . . 

Date . . 

The  Crown  AgontH  for  the  Colonies,  Spr 
gardens,  London,  8.M .  _ 


FroTide  againft  Aeoidenti  of  all  Kindi 

BT  IKSUBIKO  WITff  TOR 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

AH  AHHUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £t  TO  £6  68. 

IN8UBB8 £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TBB  BATB  OF  £4  PBR  WbBK  FOR  INJURT. 

£d6d.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  averj  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB. 

For  parUenlan  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Kail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  Cornhill  &  10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary, 


the  Bankers  of  the  Company.  Should  a  smaller 
number  of  shares  than  that  applied  for  be  allotted, 
the  balance  of  the  sum  deposited  with  tiie  Hankers 
will  be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the 
£3  per  share,  or,  iu  the  event  of  no  allotment 
being  made,  the  whole  of  the  deposit  will  be 
returned. 

An  agreement  dated  Ist  March,  1871,  made  be¬ 
tween  William  Preston  Wiliins.  as  agent  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Realm  klarine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and  Henry  Wood- 
fall,  of  I..ondon,  of  the  other  part,  lias  been 
entered  into,  engaging  a  3Ir  WooUfall  as  Under¬ 
writer. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  .5*.  AND  6 

^EYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITW 

Tlie  Directors  are  prepari“d  to  ^  o, 

TUUES  to  replace  others  falling  oca' 

year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  ^  ^ 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  i 

for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  a8C«T»*“ 
the  Office  of  tlie  Comp-any. 

R.  A.  CAMERON^ft^^- 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  a-v 


bbeakfast. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-C031F0RTING. 

JAMES  EPPS  *nd  CO..  HOM(EOPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 

An  evening  drink-cacaoine. 

Cacao  nlb«  on  the  removal  of  the 
oil  fall  into  powder,  and  this  powder  is  Cf^ine. 
fSne  con^s  neither  sugar  or  any  other  ad- 
mixture  whatever.  Caciolne  makes  one  of  the 
uJhtest  thinnest  of  warm  drinks,  and  Is  the  most 
drtIrWc  of  all  for  use  in  the  later  hours  of  the 
Cacaoine,  by  reason  of  the  ingenious 
method  by  which  the  oil  is  removed,  preserves  all 
Se  flue  natural  flavour  of  cacao  nibs. 

JAMES  EPPS  A  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. _ _ _ 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDU  PALE  AND  EDINBUEOH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
’  in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Ofllces— Belvedere  road  S  K. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBCESTERSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Ijauee,"  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  digee* 
tlon.  Unrirallcd  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Aik  for  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  I’ERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACK’tVELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


aUININE  WINE 

A  S  SUPPLIED  to  the  SICK  and 

AV  WOUNDED.  Tlie  many  and  expensive 
forms  in  which  this  well-known  medicine  is  ad¬ 
ministered  too  often  preclude  its  adoption  as  a 
emeral  tonic.  The  success  which  has  attended 
WATERS'S  QUININE  WINK  arises  from  its 
careful  preparation  by  the  manufacturer.  Kaeh 
wine-glassful  contains  sufficient  (Quinine  to  make 
it  an  excellent  re.storative  to  tlie  weak.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  public  to  see  tiiat  they  Jmve  Wa'ers’a 
Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of  Chancery  pro- 
c^ings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited  the  fact  that 
one  unprincipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine 
in  the  manufacture  of  Ids  Wine.  AH  grocers  sell 
Waters’s  Quinine  Wine,  at  .‘Ujs.  per  dozen. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  Original  Makers, 
Worcester  House,  34  Kastchcap,  Loudon.  Agents 
— E  Lewis  and  Co.,  Worcester, 

E.  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 

AlKNT.S. 

\I'-^5^ENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
Wcbriti'd  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
tackles.  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
distingaished  l)y  tlieir  name,  are  ooiii- 
peiled  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
pwparatlona  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
1  ^  ‘t•dtatlon  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  nds- 
tcaa  the  public.— 90  M’iginore  street,  Cavendish 
street,  Portumii  square), 
M><i  18  rnnitv  atni  t,  London  j^C\ _ _ 

LIARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTION. 

admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
Pj^culyly  iwuesti'd  to  observe  tliat  eacli  Bottle. 

^^AZKNBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
used  so  many  years,  signeil  i 

- - Klizafteth  Li-jnthi/. 

ritromsed  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
-n  a-r.-.  !■  acuity. 

is  daily  in  attendance 

tten?  II  tn*nt- 

pauati  infallible  1*RK- 

Postfree  u  supi  rihious  hair, 

P^rmaJ^nJf;,  "7,  l>^l*li-VTOKV  LOTION  for 

^  ai».  per  A 

PLtUD  MAGXESI  A. 

•PproT^of\hu'i?.^*^^*'*V  years  have 

'ikartmVv  *'*®  stomach, 

ENbiOK^/f.^t  “  GOUT,  and 

iof  delicate  consMtnti  *  *®  ’’®^^  ”'****  aperient 

•■auies,  ciiiiIi5S;v.:u"S 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

•ado? Luther  STliEKT,  LONDON, 

uer  Chetmsts  throughout  the  world. 


MARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX  AND  LAYETTES. 

CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

READY-MADE  LINEN  WAREHOUSEMEN  AND  HOSIERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

32  WI<3-3iid:OJRE  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1792. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


This  excellent  Family  Medicine 
is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
billons  and  liver  complaints,  sick  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  where 
an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be 
better  adapted. 

PERSONS  OF  A  FULL  HABIT,  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  headache,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  ling- 
ing  in  the  ears,  arising  from  too  great  a  flow  of 


as  many  dangerous  symptoms  will  be  entirely  car¬ 
ried  off  Iw  their  timely  use. 

FOR  FEMALES,  these  Pills  arc  truly  excel¬ 
lent,  removing  all  obstructions,  headache,  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  hemthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  la  lid.  and 
?a  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


Re-arrangement  of 

PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


THOMAS  BRYER  and  CO. 

Beg  to  inform  the  Public  that  it  is  their  intention 
to  Associate  with  them  as  a  PARTNER  Mr 
THOS.  BRYER,  jun.fson  of  their  Mr  Bryer),  and 
that  prior  to  such  arrangement  being  concluded, 
they  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  their  Valuable  Stock,  consisting  of  upwards  of 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— Bad 

legs,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  all  descriptions 
of  sores  are  cured  by  the  proper  and  diligent  use 
of  these  inestimable  preparations.  To  attempt  to 
cure  bad  legs  by  plastering  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  is  folly,  for  should  the  skin  unite,  a 
baggy,  diseased  condition  remains  underneath,  to 
break  out  with  tenfold  fury  in  a  few  days.  The 
only  rational  and  permanent  treatment,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  nature,  is  to  reduce  the  inflammation  in 
and  about  the  wound,  to  soothe  the  neighbouring 
nerves,  to  cool  the  heated  blood  as  it  courses  along 
its  vessels,  and  to  render  its  watery,  Icherous 
discharge  consistent  and  healthy.  Holloway’s 
l*ills  should  likewise  be  taken  to  purify  the  blood 
and  expel  the  noxious  humour  from  the  system. 


Rest  at  night  may  be  secured  by 

taking  two  or  three  of  PARR’S  LIFE 
PILLS.  They  remove  every  uncomfortable  sen¬ 
sation,  and  never  fail  to  produce  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep. 

In  boxes.  Is.  I4d.,3s.  9d.,  and  in  Family  Packets, 
lls.  each.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Ihrofession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINS 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  In  Itottles  and  Boxes, 
from  28.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  the 
Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON,  I 
124  Southampton  row.  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


NUTRITIOUS  SOUP 

IN  TEN  MINUTES. 

WHITEHEAD  and  CO.’S 

PUKE  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

11b.  equalling  42  lbs.  of  Butchers’  Meat,  is 
certined  as  moat  valuable  by  eminent  Medical 
Men. 

Sold  in  boxes  from  2s.  .qd,  by  all  Grocers. 
Italian  Warehousemen,  and  Chemists,  and 
Wholea.ile  of  Coiiland  and  Co.,  Travers  and 
Sons,  I’reston  and  Sons,  Crosse  and  Blackwell, 
and  E.  Lszenby  and  Sons.  As  Supplied  to  the 
Sick  and  Wounded 


OSLER’S  CJRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
31oderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W 
BI RM  ING  II  AM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms. 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


KKfAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  (M'lebratcd  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  UUNION  l-l.AISTEKS  are  the  beat 
ever  invented  for  giving  iiuiuediatc  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  I'rice  6d.  and 
Is.  per  bo.x.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  lor  YOUNG’S. 


TWENTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS’ 
WORTH  OF 
LINENS  and  CALICOES. 
WOOLLENS  and  FLANNELS. 
FANCY  DRESSES. 
COSTUMES  and  SKIRTS. 

SILKS  and  VELVETS. 

SHAWLS  and  MANTLES. 
PRINTED  MUSLINS  and  MUSLINS. 

PIQUES  and  PRINTS. 

GENTS’  OUTFITTING  and  SCARFS. 
HOSIERY  and  GLOVES. 
UMBRELLAS  and  PARASOLS. 
LACE,  RIBBONS,  FLOWERS,  and  FURS. 
HABERDASHERY,  &c. 

Which  will  be  sold  at  a  Great  Reduction 
in  Price. 

MOURNING  GOODS  OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 

N.B.— All  Goods  Marked  in  Plain  Figures. 


44  and  45  KING  WILLIAM  STREET, 


6  ARTHUR  STREET,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


TOURISTS’r  BOATING.  CRICKETING 

and  ALL  KINDS  of  HATS  In  the  greatest 
variety  are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

Comer  of  GRACECHURCH  STREET  and 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  24d.  a  pint.  ASK  FOR 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor's  Signature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  geuuiue- 
uess. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MAL'TA  ;  at  2  p.m. 

ALEXAN-)  ( 

DRIA  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  at  2  p.m.  )  day.  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY’  I 

MAmL\S  Saturday,  April 
CALCUTTA  1,2  p.m.  And 

PENANG  every  alter- 

SINGAPORE  nate  Saturday 

CHINA  thereafter. 

JAPAN  • 


temate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday.  ApHW  AP« 

15, 2 p.m.  And  I  And  every 


every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there • 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamere  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  I’assengera  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-enabarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  mr 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  months. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  Information,  apph-  at  the  Company’s 
Offiees,  122  Leadeuhall  street,  Loudon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 
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bodv,  while  the  requisite  resting-  Mwer  is 
by  the  MOC-MArW  PAD  and  Went  L 
fitting  with  80  much  ease  and  closeneM  tw  ^ 
cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  durinMLLJ^' 
A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had  and  thS  tvSL" 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  hy\o«t 


mSW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WTTI 

DEAHE’S— ColebraUd  Table  rntkry, 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEAKE’S— Electro-plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
l)e*t  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DEANE’E— Electro  plated  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets, 

Liqueur  Stands,  Ouets,  4c. 

DEANE’S  — Disn  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 

Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 

DEANE’S— MaclkTea  Trays  in8ets,fyom 
21a  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

DEANE’S  —Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell’s  and  other  Improvements. 

DEANE’S— ^'opper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 

Stew  and  I’reserving  Pans,  &c. 

DEANE’S— Moderator  and  Rook  OH  Lamps,  a 

large  and  handsome  assortment.  i  — - - — --rv,'  — \  -i-i  ’  1.1, 

DEANE’S— Oas  Chandeliers,  newly-designed  DEANE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse-Cloth- 
patterns  In  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu.  ing,  manufactured  on  the  premises. 

A  Discount  of  hper  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  kino  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE, 


every 


Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 
DEANE’S— Eenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

DEANE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 


OZOEERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

THESE  WONDERFUL  CANDLES  SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

At  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  in  all  sizes. 

Wholesale  (only)  of 

J,  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


OOL.  SKINNER’S  MANGO  RTlT.Tmr, 

Prepared  from  the  Mango  and  other  choice 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  MILD  AND  DELICIOUS  PICKLE, 
Wholesale  of  the  Proprietors, 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL, 

SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Advice  to  IirvALTDe.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the  weary  achings  of  prutracted  disease,  invigo¬ 
rate  the  nervous  media,  and  regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide 
yourself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  HKOWNE  (Member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  scents. 

28.  od. 

LORD  of  LORX  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “ QUEST ”  (quite new 
and  registiTcd)  MACASSARINE.  Kaly. 
dor,  Ouonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street,  and  I57b  New  Bond  street 


RHEUMATISM,  LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS,  and  BRUISES. 

Use  the  celebrated  EMBROCATION, 

DREDGE’S  HEAD-ALL, 

^V'hich  affords  instant  relief. 

Prepared  only  by  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  W 
Farriiigdon  street,  l.ondon,  and  sold  by  CheniisU 
and  Druggists.  It  is  most  serviceable  for  Chil¬ 
blains  before  they  are  broken.  Price  la  per 
bottle. 


and  which  Is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hj’steria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Litbia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANBED,  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
UUTiIIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  Loadoo 
Agents; — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


from  her  Blajesty’s  Consul  at  M.inilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  ‘  Lancet,’ Dec.  31,  I8(»i. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  C0LL13  Browne  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  say  bad  been  sworn  to.— See  ‘  Times,’  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  1^.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp  Overwhelming  Medicai 
'restimony  accompanies  each  Buttle. 

Soli  Manufacturer, 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT.  33  Great  Basiell  street.  Bloomsbary.  London. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP- 

Tlie  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  it  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  enect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
(handles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warchonsemea, 
and  others.  ' 

•**  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablei. 


±\.  known  Establishment,  12  BroM 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NO* 
TIES  for  Gentlemens  Dress.  The  Maijelw 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Fam^ 
TROUSER,  (originated  by  him);  ^ 
ELASTICS  for  RIDING,  at  218.,  malnWn  tnw 
reputation  for  superiority  of  cut,  mane, 
material. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’  ONLY  ADDRESS  i» 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SQUARE,  ^ 

where  the  system  of  Cash  payment  is  sine  7 

The  Guinea  WA-rEKTiiOOr  OVEECO^ 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  voOB, 

SPECIALITIES.— The  £3 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

For  Prices  see  ‘  Morning  Poet  and  Own* 
Journal.’ 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


JANUS  CORD. 

ADIES  who  at  this  season  of  the  year  choose  to  wear  Black 
J  Dreaaet  will  find 

JANUS  CORD, 

AT  ONE-AND-A-HALF  GUINEAS  THE  DRESS, 

One  of  the  moat  economical  and  best  fabrics  ever  raanufactnred  for  Ladies  Dresses. 

JAY'S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

347,  849,  831  Regent  Street. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


13  GRBAT  MARLROROUOn  STREET. 


Now  rc.'idy.  (One  Shilling:.)  No.  136. 

rriHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

i  for  APRIL.  Wirh  Illustrations  by  George 
du  Maurier  and  S.  L.  Fildcs. 

Contents : 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXXIII.—What  came  of  a  Shilling. 
„  XXXIV. — I  gain  a  perception  of 
IMnoely  State. 

„  XXXV.— The  scene  in  the  Lake- 
Palace  Library. 

The  Census. 

Lady  Isabella. — Part  II. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. — II. 

In  Quest  of  Diamonds. 

I’rigs, 

A  Vyeek  in  Paris. 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

Chapter  XXI V.— Two  Friends  at  Breakfast. 
„  XXV. — Atlee’s  Embarrassments. 

„  XXVI,— Dick  Kearney’s  Cham¬ 

bers. 

„  XXVII.— A  Crafty  Counsellor. 

„  XXVIII.— “  On  the  Leads.” 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  place. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DIXON.  Dedicated  by  Ex 
press  PERMISSION  to  the  QUEEN.  Com 
pleting  the  Work.  Third  Edition. 

“Mr  Dixon's  lively  and  accurate  work.”— 
Times. 

“This  book  is  thoroughlr  interesting,  well- 
— Examiner. 


written,  and  instructive.  _ 

“  These  volumes  will  place  Mr  Dixon  perma¬ 
nently  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  who  have 
rendered  their  country  a  service,  by  his  putting  on 
record  a  truthful  and  brilliant  account  of  that 
most  popular  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity, 
*  Her  Mi^csty’s  Tower,’  the  annals  of  which,  as 
related  in  these  volumes,  are  by  turns  exciting 
and  amusing,  while  they  never  fail  to  interest.  Our 
ancient  stronghold  could  have  had  no  better 
historian  than  Mr  IMxon.” — Post. 

"  The  best  of  all  Mr  Dixon’s  works.”— Globe 

IMPBESSIORS  of  GREECE.  By 

theRUht  Hon.  SirTHO)lA.S  WYSB,  K.C.B.. 
late  British  Minister  at  Athens;  with  an 
Introduction  by  Miss  Wyse,  and  Letters  from 
Greece  to  Friends  at  Home,  by  Dean  STAN¬ 
LEY.  8vo,  15s. 

“There  is  much  in  this  book  that  will  well  re¬ 
pay  pemsaL  The  simple  and  natural  confidences 
of  one  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  vrith  Greece 
would  be  welcome  at  any  time,  but  are  of  real 
value  at  present.” — Athenaeum. 

“  We  need  sav  nothing  in  praise  of  the  letters 
of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  of  their  admirable 
style,  and  pleasant  descriptions.” — Examiner. 

DIART  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARTS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘  Daily  News,’  with  SEVERAL  NEW 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  8vo,  158. 

“  The  ‘  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  ’  will  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  a  momen¬ 
tous  episode  in  history.” — Spectator. 

“The  Besieged  Resident  in  Paris  led  a  life 
which,  as  reflected  in  his  faithful  pages,  seems  to 
have  been  full  of  interest.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  very  amusing  book.  The  Besieged  Resident 
is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  authors  whom  the 
war  has  brought  forth.” — Illustrated  News. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  Illustra¬ 
tions,  15e.  [Just  ready. 

ANNALS  of  OXFORD.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON,  B.A.  Oxon.,  Author  of  ‘A 
Book  about  the  Clergy,’  &c.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  30b. 

FAIR  FRANCE.  Impressions  of  a 

Traveller.  By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Halifax.  ’ 
1  TOl.,  8vo,  15f. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1871,  under  the  especial 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  40th  Edition.  1  voL,  royal  8vo,  with 
the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  318.  6d.,  bound. 


ACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

FOR  APRIL,  Price  Is. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBER: 

1.  “  Our  Panics  and  their  Remedy.”  By  Lieut • 

Colonel  C.  CJhesney,  R.E. 

2.  “  Patty.”  Chapters  XVIIL— XXIV. 

3.  “  Mr  Hare’s  Scheme  of  Representation.”  By 

Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett 

4.  “  Louise  Lateau  :  a  Biological  Study.”  By  G. 

E.  Day,  M.D.,  F.R.8. 

5.  “Spring’s  Heralds:  a  Reminiscence.” 

0.  “  Views  from  Half-Moon  street”  By  Azamat 
Batnk. 

7.  “Dreams:  na  Hlnstrations  of  Unconscious 

Cereb  ration.”  By  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

8.  “  Our  Military  Requirements.”  By  Ckilonel 

Sir  Garnet  J.  AVolseley,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 


MB  THOMAS  CAELTLE’S 

woiaics. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 


TV  MOXTHLY  TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 
^  *  Small  crown  8vo, 

Handsomely  printed  in  clear  type,  with  good 
paper  and  cloth  binding  : 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  1  rol.,  with  Portrait 
of  Mr  Carlyde. 

The  Third  Issue,  making  20,000  Copies,  is 
now  ready. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  liccadilly; 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


npHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

X  NEW  SERIES. 

No.LXXVIII.  APRIL,  1871. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  Aristophanes. 

II.  The  American  Republic— Its  Strength  and 
Weakness. 

III.  Thomas  Hood. 

IV.  Battles  in  the  Chnrch. 

V.  Public  School  Teaching. 

VI.  France,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Tientsin  Mas¬ 
sacre. 

VII.  Ste,  Beuve. 

VIII.  Army  Organisation. 

CONTEMPORAKY  LITERATURE  :— 1.  ThCOlOgyand 
Philosophy.— 2.  Politics,  Sociology,  Voyages 
and  Travels. — 3.  Science.— 4.  History  and  Bio¬ 
graphy _ 5.  Belies  Lettres. 

London ;  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  60  Paternoster 


TNTEMPERANCE  and  SANITARY 

X  REFORM— See  ‘The  Medical  Temper- 
A5CE  Journal  ’  for  April.  Price  6d. 

London :  W.  TWEEDIE,  337  Strand. 


SMALLPOX— A  WARNING  to  the 

DRINKER.— See  *  The  Medical  Tem¬ 
perance  Journal  ’  for  April.  Price  6d. 

London:  W.  TWEEDIE,  337  Strand. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP'S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

April  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 


Price  28.  6(L, 

The  theological  review. 

No  XXXIII.  APRIL,  1871. 

1.  3fochanism  in  Morals  and  Religion.  By 
R.  W.  Mackay,  M.A. 

2.  The  Spiritual  Unity  of  the  Church.  By 
Leigh  Mann. 

3.  Darwinism  in  Morals.  By  Frances  Power 
Oobbo 

4.  John  Wesley,  I.  By  John  Gordon. 

5.  The  Voysey  Judgment.  By  Courtney  Kenny, 
and  Charles  Beard,  B.  A. 

6.  The  Use  of  Creeds  in  Religious  Worship.  By 
C.  Kcgan  Paul,  M.A. 

7.  Notices  of  Books. 

Publishers:  Messrs  WILLIAMS  and  NOR- 
GATE,  14  Henrietta  street.  Covent  garden,  Lon- 


Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Ac. 

CAPITAUSTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe  [valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
M  Poultry,  London  (EsUblished  1852). 

Banken :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bnry,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

HER  OWN  FAULT.  By  Urs 

J.  K.  SPENDER,  Author  of  ‘  Brothers-in- 
Law,’  Ac.  3  vols, 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE,  Author  of  ‘  Sir  Harry  Hotspur,’ 
Ac.  3  vols.  [April  6. 

MARGUIS  and  MERCHANT.  By 

MORTIMER  COLLINS.  3  vols. 

“The best  novel  Mr  Collins  has  written.  We 
can  conscientiously  recommend  it.”— Graphic. 

RIDDLES  of  LOVE.  By  Sidney 

L.  BLANCHARD.  3  vols. 

“This  novel  is  unquestionably  a  success.  The 
vivacity  of  the  author  never  flags,  and  the  interest 
of  the  reader  will  not  flag  either.”— Post. 

RODERICK.  By  the  Author  of 

*  John  Arnold.*  3  vols. 

“A  pleasing,  bright,  and  decidedly  amusing 
noveL  ’— Messenger. 

CHECKMATE.  By  J.  S.  Le  Fann. 

“From  the  first  page  to  the  denouement  the 
author  excites,  sustains,  and  baffles  our  curiosity.” 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  LITTLE  LADY.  3  vols. 

“  There  is  great  fascination  about  this  book.  The 
author  writes  in  a  clear,  unaflTected  style,  and  has 
a  decided  gift  for  depleting  character.^’— Times. 


AlCUJ  ICtVA  Dili  vvr  wuv  Kcas 

don,  and  20  South  Frederick  street,  Edinburgh. 


fPHE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  RE- 

X  VIEW  for  APRIL,  Price  28.  fld.,  contains 
— The  Discophora,  or  Lawe  Medusa,  1^  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hincks,  B.A.,  illustrated ;  The  Issues 
of  the  late  Eclipse,  by  J.  Carronter,  F.R.A.S. ; 
Grafting ;  its  Consequences  and  Effects,  by  Max¬ 
well  T.  Masters,  M.U.,  F.R.8.,  Illostrated;  Coal 
as  a  Reservoir  of  Power,  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.8.; 
The  Iron  Fort  at  Plymouth,  by  I.  S.  Mackie, 
C.E,,  F.G.8. ;  Wolves  and  Bears  in  England,  by 
Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.8.;  African  Diamonds,  by 
Rupert  Jones,  I\G.8.  ;  Reviews  of  Book^  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Projjress  in  every  Department  of  Science. 
London;  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  od.  per  copy ;  or  Ss.  annually, 


L^YINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

RKCORD  of  INVEST- 
5e  Britiih  exhaustive  Review  of 

_ 7  "arkets,  &c.,witb  an  enumeration  of  Snf.. 


8vo,  Cloth,  28 ,  postage  2d., 

‘*‘6  MISERIES 

8yHAUKlET  ^aagl'ter  RacheL 

proved,’  4c.  »  Author  of  ‘  Talents  Im- 

WILLIAM  TEGO.  Pane, 

_ _ Cheapside.  * 

ready.  for  1871,  with  aU  the 

baronetage, 

J^eillora  *ae  Bath,  Bishons  Privv 

th’roush3  M  ^ 
®  BwSfcS  Maria  lane,  and 


Post  octavo,  fine  paper,  price  7s.  6d., 

Elijah  in  the  desert,-  a 

Descriptive  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  ’  The 
Orator’s  Guide,’ and  other  Worlu.  u. 

“  The  poem  ‘  Elijah  lu  the  Desert  Is  Wghly 
creditable  to  the  talent  and  principles  of  the 
writer,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  aiiproved.  —The 
Very  UeVa  ThoB.  Dftlet  O-D.i  of  Rochester. 

London:  LONGMANS,  and  CO.,  Paternoster 
,  row,  E.C. 

Now  ready,  crown  8to,  cloth  gilt,  price  128., 

Russia  in  i87o.  By  Herbert 

BARUV,  Author  of  Russian  Metallurgical 
Works,  Ac. 

WYMAN  and  SONS,  74  and  75  Great  Queen 
street,  London,  E.C. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  1,  1871. 


Tbli  day  ia  published,  in  8ro,  with  Coloured  Illnatratious,  price  10a.  6d., 


LYELL’S  MANUAL  OP  GEOLOGY*- 


A  NEW  SEA  ANT)  AN  OLD  LAND;  now  ready,  wlth«00  1llu.lr,tloi.,,po,t  8.0.9, 

jy,  llXJff  UJJiX  .P.X1J./  XXXl  V/JJO-r  XJJJJ.  ,  •^W^V^R  STTTDFNT’S 


BEING 


PAPERS  SUGGESTED  BY  A.  VISIT  TO  EGYPT 
AT  THE  END  OF  1869. 


B  Y  w.  a-  BC  ^  li  B  Y. 

Colonel  in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 


••  (ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.’) 


•  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  rea<lr,  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the 
Author  oy  Maclist*,  and  numerous  IlluHtrations 
by  Alken.  Crown  Sro,  5s.,  or  coloured,  7».  (id., 

ri.HE  CUACE— THE  TUKF— AND 


Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  post  8yo,  128., 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  MUTI- 

NEERS  of  the  ‘BOUNTY,’  and  their 
ESCENDANTS  in  PITCAIRN  and  NOR- 


X  THE  ROAD.  A  Heries  of  Descriptive 
Essays.  By  NIMROD  (C.  J.  APPERLEV). 

“  Amongst  the  reprints  of  the  season  Nimrod’s 
classic  work  on  *  Thai  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the 
Road  *  takes  a  conspicuous  place.  Mr  Murray  has 
brought  out  a  new  and  elegant  edition  of  this 
flsvourite.  Though  the  Turf  has  changed,  very 
much  since  Nimi^’s  day,  his  essay  will  always  be 
raad  with  delight  by  the  votaries  of  racing.  .  .  . 
The  essay  on  the  'Chase'  is  of  course  Nimrod’s 
‘  chef-d’oeuvre,’  and  stands  alone  and  unrivalled.” 
— J^ley's  Magaxlue. 


DESCENDANTS  in  PITCAIRN  and  NOR¬ 
FOLK  ^ISLANDS,  down  to  1870.  By  Lady 
BELCHER.  * 


“  Among  the  stories  of  which  people  do  not  tire 
is  that  of  the  mutiny  of  the  ‘  Bounty.’  ^  Lady 
Belcher  has  pnblished  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  read 
with  much  Interest.  The  volume  is  a  pleasing 
record  of  sterling  piety  developing  itself  under 
most  .trying  circumstances,  and  will  not  be 
the  less  welcome  to  churchmen  when  they  find 
how  dearly  the  ordinances  of  our  beloved  Church 
have  b<“en  prised  and  upheld  among  a  people 
iaolated  from  their  fellow-men, .and  how  valuable 
an  adjunct  they  have  been  found  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  .  of  spirituality  of  mind  and  wholesome 
morality.” — Christian  (Jbserver. 

.  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


JOHN  MURRAY.  All>emarle  street. 


LESLIE  S  ARTIST’S  HANDBOOK. 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  20 
Illustrations,  post  svo,  78.  Cd., 


Illustrations,  post  svo,  78.  Cd., 

A  HANDBOOK  for  YOUNG 
PAI.NTERS.  By  CHARLES  ROIiERT 
l.KSl.lE,  K.A.  Author  of  ‘I.ife  of  Constable,’ 
*  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,*  Ac. 

“Mr  Leslie's  admirable  Handbook  for  Young 
Painters.  Mr  Leslie  adds  one  more  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  a(*compli8lied  men.  who,  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  write  as  admirably  as  tliey  paint. 
Though  the  title  of  his  ‘ilaudbook  ’  raigiit  lead 
to  th«.*  inference  that  it  was  only  adapted  fur 
artists,  it  will  be  read  with  deliglit  aud  instruc¬ 
tion  by  every  person  who  has  any  enjoyment  in 
pieturus.”— Quarterly  Review. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  WORX 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OK  ‘  ANCIENT  LAW.’ 


Now  ready,  8vo,  Os., 

VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  in  the 

EAST  and  W EST.  Six  Lectures  delivered 
at  Oxford  by  HENRY  SUMNER  MAINE, 


Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  formerly  Law  Member  of 
the  Supreme  (Jovernmeiit  of  India. 


JOHN  31  UK  RAY,  Albemarle  street. 


HINDOO  FAIRY  LEGENDS. 


THE  HUGUENOT  INSURRECTION. 


Now  ready.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Illustrations,  small  Hvo,  Cs., 

OLD  DECCAN  DAYS  ;  or,  Hindoo 

Fairy  Legends  Current  in  Southern  India. 
Collected  from  Oral  Tradition.  By  M.  FRERE. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  BARTLE 
FREKE. 

“A  s  illust  rations  of  the  popular,  not  Braliminical, 
beliefs  aud  tiaditions  of  the  lower  classes,  these 
legends  an*  must  interesting ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  in  tiicinsolves  highly  entertainiug  us 
exuiuplcs  of  Oriental  fertility  of  invention  aud  of 
favourite  nursery  ideaa  of  heroism  and  humour.” 
—Civil  Service  Uasotte. 


Now  ready,  post  Svo,  lOs.  6d., 

rPHE  REVOLT  of  the  PRO- 

J-  TESTANTS  iu  the  CEVENNES.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Mrs  BRAY,  Author  of  ‘  The 
Good  St  Louis,’  Ac.,  Ac. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


THE  HON.  MR  MEADE’S  TRAVELS. 


w  ready.  Second  Edition,  with  3Iap8  and 
Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  Hs., 

D  V  E  N  T  U  R  E  S  in  NEW 


Xa.  ZEALAND  during  a  Ride  througli  tlie 
Disturbed  Districts  at  the  Time  of  the  Uebellion. 
With  some  account  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Selected  from  the  Journals  aud  l.etters  of  I.ieut. 
tile  Hon.  HERBERT  MEADE,  K.N.  Edited  by 
his  Brother. 

“  A  melancholy  inU'rest  attaches  to  this  bright 
and  pleasaiily  written  volume.  Theautlior,  whose 
cheerful  temper,  courage,  and  acuteness  of 
observation  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  win  for 
him  great  distinction  in  his  profession,  died  from 
the  eiletds  of  an  accident  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age.  Ujion  his  brother  the  princinal  duty  lias, 
tlierefore,  devolved  of  editin;^  tills  uiary  of  wliat 
the  young  lieutenant  did  and  saw  during  several 
years’  service  in  New  Zealand  aud  tlie  Soutli  Sea 
Islands  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  tlie  book. 
Though  no  pretensions  arc  made  to  literary  skill, 
the  writer  possessed  the  happy  knack  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  his  note-book,  in  an  easy,  but  not 
sloveiuy  stylo,  the  vivid  impressions  made  uinm 
him  by  the  many  striking  sci'nes  he  witnessed. 
He  narrates  his  adventures  n-itb  the  buoyant 
joviality  of  youth,  extracting  fun  even  from  occa¬ 
sions  wiien  he  stood  an  exemieut  chance  of  being 
baked  alive  in  an  oven  and  eaten  for  sup|>er  by  a 
group  of  hostile  savages.”— i8tanUard. 


“  The  single  story  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the  baker’s 
boy  of  Anduze,  contains  the  elements  of  a  dozen 
romances.  From  his  lirst  appearance  on  tlie  stage 
of  history  to  do  his  allotted  work,  to. his  tinal 
sinking  into  hoiiouratde  obscurity  when  his  work 
wa.s  done.  JeanUavalier  shines  out  astlie  true  aud 
gallant  soldier  of  the  Cross,  the  faithful  defender 
of  (he  riglit,  the  constant  avenger  of  the  wTong. 
Mrs  Bray  has  performed  lier  task  in  the  most 
sati8fnct«)ry  ana  conscientious  manner,  with  all 
the  steadfastness  of  the  historian  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  tlie  romance  writer.  ‘  The  Revolt  in  the 
Cevennes  ’  is  a  charming  book,  and  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Protestant  boy  and 
girl  throughout  the  world.”— British  Quarterly 
Review. 


JOHN  3IURIIAY,  Albemarle  street. 


LOCKHART’S  SPANISH  BALLADS. 


Now  ready,  a  New  i  nJ  beautifully  printed  Edi¬ 
tion,  witli  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Pickersgill 
aud  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  os.. 


ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS, 
xJL  Historical  and  Romantic.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  (i.  LOCKHART,  Author  of  the 
‘  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.’ 


“The  reader  who  is  not  already  familiar  with 
these  clianning  ballads  should  make  tlieir  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  the  present  form.  Tliey  are  full  of 
that  blended  romance  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 
which  forms  the  special  attraction  of  old  Spanish 
liistory,  literature,  and  legend.  The  champions  of 
tlie  Crescent  and  tlie  knights  of  the  Cross  do  battle 
in  these  ringing  stanzas  ;  and  tlie  supi'rstitions  of 
Saracen  and  Christian  mingle  their  varied  hues 
in  a  hundred  glanciug  lights  of  fancy.”— Daily 
News. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


JOHN  3IURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


The  Antiquity  of  Man,’  fcc. 


“  The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  indicatMif. 
character,  and  the  name  of  its  autlior  is  a 


dent  guarantee  of  its  ouaUU.  It  is  componK 
in  size  and  moderate  In  price,  so  that 
bednning  the  study  of  Als  fascinating  sciSw 
will  now  have  the  advantage  of  receivlnir  tK 


elementary  lessons  in  it  from  the  lips  of  its  ^iw 
master;  while  even  the  most  advanced  wiiis^ 


advantage  in  a  handbook  which  states  first  orin 
ciples  and  indisputable  facta  in  the  light  of  t)  • 
most  advanced  and  accurate  knowledge 
lish  Independent.  ^ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Altemarle  street. 


THE  SPORTSMAN’S  CLASSIC.  I  THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  ‘BOUNTY.’ 


Just  out, 

■XTATIONAL  HOLIDAYS,  and  in 

Xn  reference  to  Sir  John  Lubbock',  nAWir 
STANFORD,  Charing  cross. 


NOW  READY, 

MAX  KROMER 


A  STORY  OF 


THE  SIEGE  OF  STRASBOURG. 


By  the  Author  of 
‘JESSICA’S  FIRST  PRAYER.’ 


Uniform  with  ‘  Little  Meg’s  Children,’  ‘  Alone  in 
London,’  Ac. 


Is.  (HL  BOARbS. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56 
Paternoster  row  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published, 

I’rice  6d.,  limp  cloth  ;  9d.  cloth  boards, 

ry^lLh  THE  DOCTOR  COMES  AND 
L  now  TO  HELP  HI3I.  By  GEORGE 
II.  HOPE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 


“  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manaals 
we  have  scon  for  a  long  time.  It  treats  of  almost 
every  medical  or  surgical  emergency  tluit  can 
arisi*.  and  gives  good  and  sensible  advice,  without 
flattering  the  reader  with  the  hope  of  dispensing 
altogetlier  witli  professional  assistance.  iVe  can 
heartily  commend  it.” — Kclio. 

“  It  should  find  a  place  in  cveir  Iiome  in  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor.”— London  Mirror. 


kingdom,  rich  or  poor.”— London  Mirror. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  56  Pater¬ 
noster  row;  184  Piccadilly.  Sold  by  all’ Book¬ 
sellers. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘ROBIN  GRAY.’ 

Next  week,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  vols., 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 


Br  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


BL  ACKIE  and  SON,  44  Paternoster  row. 


This  day  is  published, 

Handbook  of  hardy  her¬ 
baceous  and  ALPINE  FLOWERS 
for  GENERAL  GARDEN  DECORATIG-V 


Classes  of  Flower-Gardens,  Kockwwk.  Groves, 
and  Waters ;  along  with  concise  and  plain  Instnic- 
tiODS  for  their  Propagation  and  Culture  in 
ways ;  and  an  Introouction  showing  the  capawii- 
ties  of  hardy  Perennial  aud  Alplue  Flowers  tor 
general  Flower-Gardening.  By  w 
SUTHERLAND,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Bluto . 
formerly  Manager  of  the  Herlmceous  LK‘partmeui 
at  Kew.  In  one  vol.,  crown  Svo,  price  ‘s.  oo. 


WILLIA3I  BLACKWOOD 
George  street,  Edinburgh;  and  37  lateruoster 
row,  London.  .  . 


Blackwoods  magazine,  for 

APRIL,’  1871.  .  No.  DCLX  VI.  ITioe  2s.  60. 


Contents : 

Fair  to  See. — Part  IV. 

The  Condition  of  the  Scotch  AgTicohurtl  f 
Labourer.  f 

Tlie  End  of  tlie  War.  _  *  J 

Ttie  ‘  Economist  ’  on  Bullion. 

The  DeSk'ent  of  Man.  * 

How  call  we  trust  Them?  -  - 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS.  Ediuburgh^ 
aud  London. 


London  :  Printed  by  Ciiarles  W  Reynell.  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jam^ 
April  1  187?^  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Geokge  Lafuam,  y  Wellington  street.  Strand,  In  the  aforesaid  County, 


Parisli  of  St  Jam^ 
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